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ANECDOTE of CROMWELL. 

Tyf 7HEN the affairs of Charles I. were in 
^ ^ their wane in all the Southern counties^ 
the Marquis of Newcaftle^s prudence gave them 
/bme credit in the North. His refidence was at 
York, where he engaged two gentlemen of the 
country to aft under him as Lieutenants. Sir 
Richard Graham was one; whofe commiffion un- 
der the Marquis is ftill in the hands of the family. 
As Sir Richard was both an aftive man, and 
much attached to the Royal caufe, he entered into 
it with all that vigour, which ability, infpired by 
inclination could exert; and did ihe King more 
effeftual fervice than perhaps any private gentle- 
man in thofe parts, 
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On that fatal day when the precipitancy of 
Prince Rupert, in oppofition to the fage advice 
of the Marquis, led the King's force's out of York 
againft Cromwell, who waited for them on Marf- 
den-Moor, Sir Richard Graham had a principal 
command; and no man did more than he, to end 
an aftion with fuccefs, which had been undertaken 
with temerity. 

When the day was irretrievably loft, and no- 
thing remained but for every man to feek the beft 
means of fecurity that offered, Sir Richard fled, 
with twenty-fix bleeding wounds upon him, to his 
ownhoufe, at Nprton-Conyers, abput fifteen miles 
from the field. Here he arrived in the evening; 
and being {pent with lofs of blood aad fatigue, he 
was carried into his chamber, where taking a laft 
farewell of Iiis difconl^late lady, he expired* 

Cromwell, who had ever expreffed a peculiar in- 
veteracy againft this gentleman, and thought. a 
viftory only half obtained if he efcaped^ purfued 
him in perfon with a troop of hprfe. 

When he arrived at Norton, his gallant enemy 
was dead ; having fcarce lived an hour after he 
was carried into his chamber; and Cromwell found 
his wretched lady weeping over the mangled corpfe 
of her hufl)and, yet fcarce cold. 

Such 
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SUcb a'fight, one would have imagined, miglit 
have given him — not indeed an emotion of pity, 
—but at lead a fatiety of revenge; on the con* 
trary, he ftill felt the vengeance of his foul unfa- 
tisfied; and turning round to his troopers, who 
liad ftalked after him into the facred recefles of 
forfow, he gave the fign of havoc ; and in a vfew 
moments the whole houfe was torn to pieces; not 
even the bed was fpared on which the mangled 
body was extended, and every thing was deftroyed 
which the hand of rapine could not carry off. 



AMECDOTE of the late Unfortunate 
QUEEN MATILDA. 

TXURING her confinement in the Palace of 
-■^ Cronbofg, fhe inhabited the governor's a- 
partment, and had permiffion to walk upon the 
fide batteries, or upon the leads of the tower. 
She was uncertain of the fate that awaited her; 
and had great reafon to apprehend that the party 
which had occafioned her arreft, meditated ftill 
more violent meafures. When the Englifii minif- 
ter at Copenhagen, brought an order for her en- 
largement, which he had obtained by his fpirited 
conduct, fhe was fo furprizcd with the unexpeQed 
intelligence, that fhe inftantly burft into a flood 
B 8 of 
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of tears; embraced him in a tranfport of joy, and 
called him her deliverer. After a fhort confer- 
ence, the minifter propofed, that her Majefty 
Ihould immediately embark on board of a fhip, 
that was waiting to carry her from a kingdom, in 
;which fhe had experienced fuch a train of misfor- 
tunes. But, however anxious (he was to depart, 
one circumftance checked the cxcefs of Jier joy. 
A few months before her imprifonment ftie had 
been delivered of a princefs, whom fhe fuckled 
herfelf. The rearing of this child had been her 
only comfort ; and (he had conceived a more than 
parental attachment to it, from its having beenr 
the conftant companion of her mifery. The in- 
fant was at that period afHifted with the meafles; 
and, having nurfed it with unceafing folicitude, 
fhe was defirous of continuing her attention and 
care. All thefe circuraflances had fo endeared 
the child to her,— rendered more fufceptible of 
tendernefs in a prifon than a court, that when an 
order for detaining the young Princefs was inti- 
mated to her, fhe teflified the flrongefl emotions 
of grief, and could not, for fotne time, be pre- 
vailed upon to bid a final adieu. At length, after 
beftowing repeated carefTes upon this darling ob- 
jc£l of her affeftions, flie retired to the vefTel in 
an agony of defpair. She remained upon deck, 
--^her eyes immove^ibly dircfted towards the pa- 
lace 
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lace of Crohborg, which contained her child that 
had been fo long her only comfort, until darknefs 
intercepted the View. The veflel having made but 
little way during night, at day break, Ihe obferved 
with fond fatisfaftion that the palace was ftill viG- 
ble; and could not be perfuaded to enter the ca- 
bin as long as flie could difcover the fainted 
glimpfe of the battlements. 



VERSES, 

Suppofed to be writUn by Alexander Seliiri, ♦ during his 
folitary Abode in the IJland of Juan Fernandes. 

T Am Monarch of all I fiirvey, 
-*• My right there is none to difpute; • 
From the centre all round to the fea, 
1 am Lord of the fowl and the brute. 

Solitude ! where are the charms 

. That Sages have feen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midft of alarms. 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

1 am out of Humanity's reach, 

I muft finifh my journey alone. 

Never 

* Alexander Selkirk was a Native of Scotland, and an ex- * 
ccllent Seaman, Having been left alone upon the defolafc 
Ifland Juan Fernandes, between four and five years ; at laft he 
was {lappily reh^afcd by an EngliQi Ship that happened la 
l'>uch there. 
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Never hear the fweet mufic of fpeech 5 
I ftart at the found of my own ! 

The beafts that roam over the plain. 

My form with indifference fee; 
They're fo unacquainted with Man, 

Their tamenefs is fhocking to me. 

Society, Friendfliip, and Love, 

Divinely beftow'd upon Man! 
Oh! had I the wings of a dove, 

How foon would I tafte you again! 

My forrows I then might afluage, 
In the ways of Religion and Truth; 

Might learn from the wifdom of Age, 

And be cheer'd by ^hq falljej of Yoqtb. 

Religion ! what treafure untold, 

Prefide§ in that heavenly word? 
More precious than (ilver and gold. 

Or all that this earth can afford. 

But the found of the church-going bell, 
Thefe vallies and rocks never heard; 

Ne'er figh'd at the found of a knell. 
Or fmil'd when a Sabbath appeal d, 

Ye Winds, that have made me yoqr fporl, 
Qoi\vcy to tbif defqlate fliore, 

§om9 
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Some cordiaU endearing report. 
Of a land I can vifit no more. 

My Friends do they now and then fend 
A wi(h or a thought after me? 

O tell me I yet have a Friend, 

Though a Friend I am never to fee. 

How fleet is the glance of the mind! 

Compared with the fpeed of its flight; 
The Tempeft itfelf lags behind. 

And the fwift-winged arrow of Light. 

When I think of my own native land. 
In a moment I fcem to be there; 

But alas! RecoUeftion, at hand. 
Soon hurries me back to Defpair. 

But the fea-fowl is gone to her neft. 
The beaft is laid down in his lair j 

Even here is a feafon of reft^ 
And I to my cabin repair. 

There's Mercy in every place. 

And Mercy, encouraging Thought ! 

Gives even Affliflion a grace, 
And reconciles Man to his lot. 



ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE or the late KING. 

A BOUT forty years ago, a very worthy man 
•^ ^ went to St. James's-Palace, whofe apart- 
ment was two pair of flairs high, tie drank tea 
there, took his leave, and ftepping back unad- 
vifedly, (on his friend's ihutting the door after 
him) he half flipped, and half tumbled, down a 
whole flight of fl:eps, and, with his head, burtt 
open a clofet-door. The unlucky vilitor was 
completely fl:unned with the fall; and, on his. re- 
covery, found himfelf fitting on the floor of a 
fmall room, and mofl; kindly attended by a nea;t 
little old gentleman, who was carefully wafliing 
his head with a towel, and fitting with great ex- 
a£tnefs, pieces of flicking plaifter to the variegated 
cuts, which the accident had conferred on the 
abrupt vifitor's unwigged pate. For fome time his 
furprize kept him filent; but finding that the kind 
phyfician had completed his tafk, and had even 
picked up his wig and replaced it on his head, he 
rofe from the floor, and limping towards his be- 
ncfaflor, was going to utter a profufion of thanks 
for tiie faccour he had received, Thefe were, ^ 
however, inftantly checked by an intelligent frown, 
and by a fignificant wave of the hand toward the 
door of the clofet. The patient underftood the 
hint, and retired, wondering how fo much hu- 

manitv. 
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inanity, and fo much unfociablenefs, could dwell 
in the fame breaft. His wonder ceafed, when he 
found, on deffcribing to a friend the fituation oi^ 
the clofet, that he had owed the kind affiftancd 
he had received, to the firft man in the kingdom^ 



ANECDOTE 
Gf Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON- 

BY the end of the year 1754, Dr. Johnfon had 
compleated the copy of his Diftionary, not 
more to his own eafe and fatisfaftion^ than to th6 
joy of Millar, the Bookfeller, the principal Pro-, 
prietor of the work, filnd the guardian or treafurer 
of the fund, out of which the payments were from 
lime to time iffued. To fay the truth, his joy on 
the occafion was fo great, that he could not refrain 
from expreffing it fomewhat intemporately, as ap- 
pears from the following acknowledgment of the 
receipt of the laft fheet of the manufcript* 

"Andrew Millar fends his compliments td Mr* 
Samuel Johnfon, with the money, for the laft, 
fheet of copy of the Diftionary, and thanks God 
he has dbne with him.'* 

To which Johnfon returned this good-humoured 
and brief anfwer: 

C ^J Samuel 
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^' Samuel Johnfon returns his compliments to 
Mr. Andrew Millar, and is very glad to find, as 
>e does by bis note, that Andrew Millar has the 
|racc to thank God for ajiy thing." 



ANECDOTE of HENRY IV. 

AFTER the battle of Ivry, Henry being verjr 
mach in want of money, alked one of his 
moft trufty Courtiers where he could procure 
fome. — The Courtier replied, that he knew a very 
rich merchant's wife, a zealous royalift, who very 
probably might lend him fome. The Monarch 
advifed his Confidant to pay a vifit immediately 
to the lady; and offered to accompany him in dif- 
guife. At the clofe of the evening, they both 
fet out from Mante, where the camp was, for 
Meulan, where Madame le Clerc, the lady in 
queftion, rcfided. They were moft hofpitably re- 
ceived, and after the ufual congratulations on the 
fuccefs of the King's army, the Courtier affe£ling 
an air of deep forrow, — '* Alas ! Madam, to what 
purpofe are all our viQories ! We are in the great- 
eft diftre& imaginable: His Majefty has no money 
to pay his troops ; they threaten to revolt, and 
join the leaguers; Mayenne will triumph at laft/' 
* Is it pofTible!' (exclaimed Madame Ic* Clerc) 

«bujt 
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^ but let not that affli£t our gracious Sovereign, he 
>iyill ftill find new re(burce&; he fights for too no- 
ble and glorious a caufe to be abandoned) manj 
other perfons will follow my example !' On fay- 
ing this, file quitted the room, and returned with 
many bags full of gold? which (he laid at hi« feet. 
• This is all I can do for the prefent (adding flic 
gracefully) go and relieve the Prince of his anxic* 
ty; wiffi him from me all the fuccefs tand happi- 
nefs he defervcs; tell him to be confident that he 
reigns in the hearts of his fubje€ls, and thai my 
life and fortune are, and ever will be, at his dif- 
pofal/ 

Henry could not conceal himfelf any longer. 
" Generous woman, (cried he) my friend has no 
occafion to go far to tell his Majefty the excel- 
lency of your heart;— here he ftands before you, 
and isawitnefs to your effufions of fenfibilrty. 
Be aflured that the favour will be indelibly en« 
graved on Henry's heart!** 

Madame je Clerc fell at the Monarch's feet, 
without being able to utter a word; the Confidant 
wept, and Henry joined in the fweet emotions. 
But the time was too precious to devote it (blely 
to friendfliip and gratitude: for want of money 
the troops were ready to revolt every moment.— n 
J|enry and his friend took leave pf th^ lady, and 
C a wem. 
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went to the army, who, hearing they were to re* 
ceive their pay, began to cry, Vive le Roi! (long 
live the King!) 

From that time fuccefs attended every one of 
that Monarch's enterprizes; and after haying fub- 
dued his enemies, and rendered himfelf mafter of 
the capital, he fent for Madame le Clerc one day, 
when the Court was very brilliant and full : — la 
prefenting her to the Nobility, '* You fee this 
lady, (fays he) a true friend of mine. To her I 
owe all the fucceffes of my laft campaigns. It 
was Ihe who lent me confiderable fums of money 
to carry on the war, even at a time when the 
troops threatened to abandon me. She fhall be 
reimbarfed with more than lawful intereft; and 
letters patent of nobility (hall forthwith be iflue^ 
in her favour." *^ Ah ! Sire, (interrupted Madame 
le Clerc) do you reckon as noting the infinite 
pleafure I then felt, and have felt ever fince, for 
having contributed to the happinefs and fuccefs of 
my Sovereign? That is the only Inter ejl that be- 
longs to me, and the only reward my ambition 
aims at.'* The lady accepted the title, but re-, 
fufcd the offered intereft. The family of Lc 
Clerc, who have fince diftinguiflied themfelves 
in civil and military capacities, ftill exift. This 
aft, properly drawn and engraved, might be the 

companion 
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companion of the celebrated one where Sully pre- 
fents his Matter with the money he had received 
by the fele of the Royal forefts* 



A ROYAL ANECDOTE. 

A GREAT female Perfonage hearing that Mn 
R. of Gloucefter was at Windfor, on a vifit 
to one of his relations, fent for him to the Lodge, 
and expreffed a defire to know by what accident 
a thought, which promifed fo much benefit to the 
lower order of the people, as the inftitution of 
Sunday Schools, was fuggefted to his mind; and 
what eflfefts were obfervable in confequence, on 
<he manners of the poor. In a converfation which" 
la(le4'0)Ore than an hour. Her Majefty moft gra- 
qioufly faid, that flie envied thofe who Tiad the 
power of dping good, by thus perfonally promot- 
ing the welfare of fociety, in giving inftruftion 
and morality to the general mafs of the common 
people; a pleafure from which, by her fituation, 
fee was debarred- What a glorious fentiment is 
this for a Queen! Were this known among the 
ladies of the Britifh nation, it would ferve to ani- 
?nate them with zeal to follow the example which 
fhe Queen i$ defirous to fet before them ! 

KINDNESS 
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KINDNESS continued will often work 
on the moft OBSTINATE. 

ABENF.VOLENT old man, called Cleon^ 
who had ian only Son, with whofe education 
he had taken the greateft pains, faw with regretf 
the nearer he approached to manhood, the more 
he wandered in the paths of error. Carried away 
by the violence of his paffions, he liftcned only 
to the infidious voice of pleafure, blind to his exr 
ceffes, and deaf to repentance, every day was 
marked by vice and folly. 

Remonftrances, threats, promifes, complaifance, 
and rigour, in fhort, all that love and wifdom 
could invent, had no efFeft upon his inflexible 
heart, and he pertinacioufly adhered to his former 
courfes. ^' Cl-uel Gods!" cried the old man, 
while the tears rolled down his reverend cheeks, 
** Why have you givcrt me a child fo abandoned? 
Take back your fatal prefent, or take from me 
the affeftion of a father; his fight is poifon to me, 
^nd deftroys the-happinefs of the few moments I 
have yet to live.** Then turning to the unworthy 
youth. ^^ Fly from me, monfter! far as the poles 
convey thy wretched being. I ftifle the voice of 
nature in my heart, never fee me more: happy 
would it be for mankind, if a fudden ftroke of 
death, would prevent thee frora adding another 
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crime to thofc thou haft already committed anil 
hide from the world my fhame and forrow ? 

At thefe words, though a tempeft had arofe, and 
ravaged the country, Cleon thruft his fon out of 
doors. The youth parted with aft iit of defpon*. 
dence; and the father following him with his eyes, 
was fuddenly ftruck at feeing him proceed towards 
a houfe which had been damaged by the ftorm« 
and frorn which the xiles were tumbling in great 
numbers. His anger Was immediately forgot; dif- 
trafted for the fafety of his child, he called him 
back : "Avoid that houfe/' faid he, 'i^nor lofe your 
life until you are fit to die,* 

- The heir of Cleon was fo moved with this proof 
of his father's affeftion, that it occafioned an alter- 
ation of his conduft, which produced the happieft 
effeas. 



ANECDOTE of LENS, 

Th€ celebrated Miniature Painter. 

A JOLLY Parfon, who loved a beef fteak as 
well as any Laymjan in Britain, walked up 
to Ivy-lane in order to regale himfelf with a prime 
cut at Mailer BurrQw'si and as he entered the 

koufc; 
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fe^ufe, a gentleman in a lay habit vent 6ilt, fciit 
ivhofe general drefs pointed him to be a clergy- 
man : The clergyman, whofe drefs was much the 
fame, took his place at the table where one per-, 
fon only fat; and that perfon was this profligate. 
Miniature Painter, The Clergyman had no 
foorier ordered hii fteak, than Lens faid, *' I be^ 
lieve that fellow who is juft gone out, is a Pat* 
fon ; I wifli I had thought on it while he was ia 
your feat, for of all fun whatevei-, nothing is fd 
great to me as roafting a Parfon.'* Such a de-i 
claratiouj made to a ftranger who appeared like- 
wife to be one of that order, aftonifhed the fur*- 
rounding company, who, like the Parfon and the 
Painter, were waiting for their dinners^ fend ra^ 
(her roiifed in the Patfan a difpofitipn to roaft h:m» 
Perceiving the eyes of every one fixed toward*, 
them, and a profound filence, he thui began:-«-i 
«* You obferved. Sir, (faid he) that had yoil 
known the Gentleman juft gone out to have been 
a Parfon^ you would have roafted him ; now, as 
you have nothing elfe to do *till your dinner is fet 
before you^ lam a Parfon at your fervice; and 
while my fteak broils, I beg you will roaft me 
for the gratification of your humour, and the en- 
tertainment of all the gentlemen who fit round 
tLS'/' adding, that he would take. the roafting with 
that decency and temper which it became one of 

his 
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Kis Sloth to receive die taunts and fneers of fuck 
meii who thought Parfons fair game. 

This was the firft time, perhaps^ that Lens (who 
Was not out of the way when impudence was 
fhared) was put to the blufb. In fhort, he could 
not. even i^it his meat, much lefs roaft it; how« 
ever^ a profped of fomething to hide his embar« 
iraflment appeared, and that was a fine mackerel 
li^ilh goofeberry fauce, which were fct before him; 
but before he could put his knife to it, the Farfon 
obferved, that he never faw a finer mackerel, ad«^ 
ding, that as his (leak was not ready^ he would 
take the liberty of eating a bit of his mackerel ; 
accordingly he ftripped it up half to the back 
bone, and helped himfelf. This manceuvre had 
fuch a wonderful effed, and produced fuch an 
unanimous roar of laughter throughout the whole 
room, that Mr. Lens got up, went to the bar, paid 
for his filh, and left the other moiety for the victo- 
rious Parfon. This (tory foon took wind; and 
whenever a mackerel was mentioned in Lens* 
company, he was always knocked down ^s flat as 
a flounder. 
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The following VERSES 

Tf^ere ordered by the late Mrs. Turner ^ of Woolwich^ to bi 
laid upon her Hit/band* s Writing-De/k^ a few Days 
before her Deaths and may prove acceptable to the ad*^ 
mr€rs of that Lckdys Compojition. 

A HYMN- 

THROUGH all the various fliifting fccrvc 
Of Life's miftakcn ill or good: 
Thy hand, O God! condufts unfeepi 
The beautiful viciflitude* 

He portions with paternal cart, 

Howe'er unjuftly we complain, 
To each their neceflary fliare. 

Of joy and forrow, — health or pain. 

Truft we to youth, or friends, of pow'f^ 
Fix we our feet on Fortune's ball; 

When moft fecure, the coming hour, 
If he fees fit^ may blaft them all. 

When loweft funk with grief or fhame, 
Gorg'ii with Affliftion's bitter cup ; 

Loll to relations, friends and fame, 
His powerful hand can raife thee up. 

His mighty confolatiqn cheer^ 
His fmiles ereft th* afflifted head ; 

His hand can wipe aWay the tear. 
That fecret wets the widow'd bed^ 

STANZAS 
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ST AN Z A S 

On BENEVOLENCE and CHARITY. 
Suggefted by an inclement Seafon, 

GENIUS of Pity! now exert thy fway, 
And With thy foft emotions foothe the breaftj 
May every heart thy diftates ftill obey; 
And be thy humanizing pow*r confefs'd. 

May fwect Benevolence, aufpicious fair, 
Vouchfafe thy cheering progrefs to attend; 

And fmiling Charity, with conftant care. 
Where'er Diftrefs appears, her fuccour lend. 

For winter now refumes.his frigid reign; 

In juft fucceffion cheerlefs cold returns; 
Now low'ring mifts a fullen gloom maintain; 

Now frofts prevail, and vegetation mourns- 

Of verdure now the trees are all bereft. 
And Nature's face a joylefs fcenc difplays; 

The feather'd /ongfters now the groves have left, 
They now no more their choral matins raife. 

Where Ihall the houfelefs wand'rer now retire? 

Where fhall his aching eyes difcern a home ? 
Where fhall his fteps approach the focial fire? 

i^is fleps, alas! are fated ftill to roam. 
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In this drear f<^fon of diftrefs and woe^ 
O may the Sons of Opulence and Eafci 

Of Pity feci the animating glow. 

Nor fufFer Avarice their fouls to freeze. 

May they 5 \yhcre'er the phild of Want is feen, . 

Difpenfe their warm benevolence around; 
The haplcfs SufF*rer froiq Misfortune fcreen. 

Nor to a narrow fphere their rpercies bound ; 

And not to th' wandering wretch their gifts confine^ 
But the fad roofs of filent Woe explore; 

Where modeft Mourners fecretly repine^ 
Anc^, unfoliciting, thei^ wants deplore. 

Then fhall the Orphan's and the Widow's pray'r^ 
Be rais'd to Heav'n, foy blcffihgs on their view^: 

Their faults, obfcur'd by Charity's bright glare^ 
Humanity and Candour will excufe. 



JUSTICE OF SULTAN MAMOQD. 

A PERSON one day thrufting hhnfelf into the 
prefenppiof the King, called loudly for juf^ 
tice. The King ordered him tq explain hi^ com^ 
plaint, which he Aus did: That unfortunately 
having a handfome wife, the King's nephew had 
^qncfived a paffipn for her, and came to his houfc 

fverjr 
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every night with armed attendants, beating him^ 
and turning hm into the ftreet^ till he had gratis 
fied his adulterous pafljon; that he had frequently 
complained to thofe whq ought to have done hin^ 
juftice, but that the rank of the Adulterer had (hi^t 
their ears againft him* 

The Kihg, upon hearing this, was fo ifnuch tnt 
raged^ that tears of referitment and compaffion 
ftarted from his eyes : he reprimanded the poot 
inan for not making fooner known his complaint 
to him. The man replied, that he ofteti attempted 
i\, tfut could not gain admittance. He was then 
commanded by the King to return to his houfci 
an4 tp give him notice the firft time his Nephew 
m^^ guilty pf the like violence; charging thofe 
who were prefent, upon pain of death, to let no« 
thing of this complaint tranfpire; and ordering 
him to be admitted at any hour. Accordingly 
iht man returned to hi^ houfe; and upon the third 
ttight following, the King's Nephew, as Ufual, 
came, and having ^hipped the hufband feverely^ 
turned him into the ftreet. The poor man haf- 
lened to the King, but the Captain of the Guardjs 
ifould not give him admittance; faying, that his 
Majefly was in the Haraml The man immediately 
}>egan to make a violent outcry; fo that the porter 
(esiring ths^t the Court might be difturbed, and that 

the 
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the noife might reach the King, he was under the 
neceffity to conduft him to the Eunuchs of the 
Bedchamber, who immediately acquainted the 
Sultan with the affair. The King immediately 
followed the man to his houfe : — He found his Ner 
phew and the man's wife fleeping together in one 
bed, with a candle Handing on the carpet near 
them. The Sultan, extinguiftiing the 'candle, 
drew his dagger, and fevered his Nephew's head 
from his body ;— then commanded the man to light 
the candle: He called out for fome water, and 
liaving taken a deep draught, he told him he might 
now go and fleep with fafety, if he could truft 
his own wife* 

The poor man fell down at the Sultan's feet, in 
grsititude to his jufticc and condefcenfion ; but beg- 
ged he might tell him why he put out the candle^ 
fnd afterwards called opt fo vehemently for water. 
The King replied? th?^t he put out the candle that 
pity might not arr?ft Jxii hand in the execution of 
juftice, on a youth whom he tenderly loved; and 
that he had made a vow to God, when he firft 
Jieard his complaint, that he would neither eat nof 
drink till he bad brought the criminal to juftice, in 
fo much that he was upon the point of dying, oj^ 

anecdotb; 
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ANECDOTE OF JOSHUA BARNES. 

THIS learned Divine was profeflbr o( the 
Greek Language at Cambridge, and bora 
in London the loth of January, 1654. He dif- 
tinguilhcd himfelf very early by his knowledge of 
the Greek, and by fome poems in Latin and Eng- 
iifli, written before he went to the Univerfity. — 
In the year 1700, Mrs. Mafon, of Hemmingfordp 
near St. Ives, in Huntingdonfhire, a widow Lady 
between forty and fifty^ with a jointure of £to6 
per annmm, who had for fome time been a great 
admirer . of him, came . to Cambridge. She de* 
fired leave to fettle a hundred pounds a year upon 
liim after her death; he politely reftifed this re- 
queft, unlefs (he would likewife condelcend to 
make him happy with her perfon, which was not 
very engaging. The Lady was too obli^ng to rc- 
fufe any thing to Jolhua, ^< for whom, (Ihe faidj 
the fun ftood dill,'' and foon afterwards married 
him* 



ANECDOTE 
Of THE KING OF PRUSSIA.. 

THE Princefs of Pruffia having ordered fome 
rich filks from Lyons^ which pay a high duty 



it iSttMin^ the place of her refidence, the eiiftani^ 
houfe offic'ier rudely arrefted them uatil the duties 
fiiould be paid# The Princefs, incenred, let him 
know that flie Would fatisfy his demandsy and de^ 
fired that he would come himfelf with the filks for 
that purpofe. On his entratice into the apartments 
of the Princefs, flie flew at him^ feized the mer^ 
chandife, gaye the officer two or three cuffs in the 
face, and turned him out of doors. The proud 
and^nortiiied excifeman^ ih a violent fit of refenti* 
ment, drew up si memorial^ in which he com^ 
plained bitterly of the difiionourable treatment he 
had met with in the exercife of his office. The 
King having read the meiiiorial^ anfwered it as 
follows: 

*• The lofs of the duties belongs to my 
•* account. The Silks^re to remain in the pof- 
« feffion of the Princefs. The Cuffs with him that 
*• received them. As to the fuppofed difhondur^ 
^« I cancel it at the requeft of the complainant^ 
^* but it is of itfelf null, for the white hand of a 
^ fair lady cannot polfihly^ dilhonour the face of a 
^ Cuftom-houfe officer. 

(Signed) 

FREDERICK.' 
Scrlin^Nqv.zOytjjB. 
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An essay 

On the Proper Method of bearing Misfortunes. 

DISSIPATION of mind, arid length of time, 
are the remedies to which the greateli part 
of mankind truft in their affliftions. But the firft 
of thefe works is temporary, the fecOnd si flow ef- 
feS; and both are unworthy of a wife man. Are 
we to fly from ourfelvcs, that we may fly from 
our misfortunes, and fondly to imagine that the 
difeafe is cured, becaufe we find means to get 
fome moments of refpite from pain? Or fliall we 
expeft from Time, the Phyfician of Brufes^ a 
lingering and uncertain deliverance? Shall we 
Wait to be happy till we cin forget that we are 
miferable, and owe to the Weaknefs of our facul- 
ties a tranquility which ought to be the effeft of 
their ftrength? Far otherwifd. Let us fet all our 
paft and prefent affliftions before our ^yt%. Let 
Us refolve to overcome them, not wearing out the 
fenfe of them by long and ignominious patience. 
Inftead of palliating remedies, let us ufe the in-* 
cifion-knife, and the caufticj fearch the wound to 
the bottom, and work an immediate and radical 
cure. 

'The recalling 'of foriticr misfortunes ferves to 
fortify the mind agaihft later. He muft blufli to 
iBnk under the anguifti of one wound, who fur- 
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vcys a body Teamed over with fears of many, and 
who has come vidorious out of all the confli£lj 
wherein he received them. Let fighs, and tears, 
and fainting under the lighted adverfe fortune, be 
the portion of thofe unhappy people, whofe ten- 
der minds a long courfe of felicity has enervated; 
while fuch as have paffcd through years of cala- 
mity, bear up, with a noble and immoveable con- 
ftancy, againft the beavieft. Uninterrupted mifery 
has this good efFeft, as it continually torments, it 
finally hardens. 

Such is the hnguage of philofophy; and happy 
is the man that acquires the right holding of it. 
But this right is not to be acquired by pathetic dif- 
courfe* Our conduQ; alone can give it us; and 
therefore, inftead of prefuming in our own 
ftrength, the furcft method is to confefs our weak- 
nefs, and, without lofs of time, to apply ourfelvcs 
to the ftudy of wifdom. This was the advice which 
the oracle gave to Zeno, and there is no other 
way of fecuring our.tranquility, amidft all the ac- 
cidents to which human life is expofed. Philofo- 
phy has her thrafos 2is well as war; and among 
her fons, many there have been, who, while they 
aimed at being more than men, became fomething 
lefs: The means of preventing this danger is eafy 
and fure; it is a good rule to examine well before 

we 
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\ve addi£l ourfelves to any feft; but I think it a 
better rule to addift ourfelves to none. Let us 
hear them all with a perfe6i indifFerency on which 
fide the truth lies; and, when we come to deter- 
mine, let nothing appear fo venerable to us as our 
own underfttndings. Let us gratefully accept the 
help of every one who has endeavoured to correft 
the vices, and ftrengthen the minds of men; but 
let us chufe for ourfelves, and yield univerfal af- 
fent to none. Thus, that I may inftance the fefl: 
already mentioned; when we have laid afide the 
wonderful and furprizing fentences, and all the 
paradoxes of the portico, we fhall find in that 
fchool, fuch doftrines as our unprejudiced reafon 
fubmits to with pleafure, as nature diftates, and 
as experience confirms. Without this precaution, 
we run the rifque of becoming imaginary kings 
and real flaves. With it, we may learn to afTert 
our native freedom, and live independent on for- 
tune. 

In order to wbich great end, it is neceffary that 
we (land watchful as centinels, to difcover the fe- 
cret wiles and open attacks of this capricious god- 
defs, before they reach us; — where flie falls upon 
us unexpefted, it is hard to refill; but thofe who 
wait for her, will repel her with eafc. The/ud- 
den invafion of an enemy overthrows fuch as are 
E 2 no 
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not op tt^eir guard; but they who forcfee the war, 
^nd prepare therofelves for it before it breaks out^ 
ftandj without difBcuUy, the firft andfierceft>onip 
fet. 1^0 man fufjFers, by bad fortune, but he that 
has Iteen deceived by good. If we grow fond of 
Jier gifts, fancy thiat they belong to us, and ar« 
perpetually to remain with us; if we lean upoii 
them, and expeQ: to be confidered for them, w<? 
ftiall fmk into all the biuemefs of grief^ as fooq 
* as thefe falfe and tranfitory benefits pafs away^ a^ 
foon as oifr vain and childifh minds| unfraught 
with folid pleafures, become deftitute eyen of thofe 
>vhich are imaginary. But if we do not fuffieE 
purfelves to be tranfported by profperity, neither 
ftiall we be reduced by adverfity. Our fouls will 
be proof againft the dangers of both thofe ftates ; 
And, in the midft of felipity, we Ihall have tric4 
bov we gan bear misfortune. 



ANECDOTE pr a pUJCHMAN, 

A LATELY deceafed Dutch merchant, well 
. known on the 'Change at Amfterdam^ who 
had accjuired a concjpetency by his .commercial 
dealings, retired from ^he buttle and hurry of s^ 
commercial life, thinking he had as much money 
as, by a moderate computation^ would keep him 
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fo many y^ars. 'He locked up the cafli, and tx^ 
pended every year juft fomuch as he had intended, 
and never troubled his head about confequences^ 
The calculation feemed to have been made rather 
liear, as he was obliged to part with his cloaths 
^nd moveables to help out.— Thefe, however, he 
managed frugally, and when he came to die, a 
pair of flippers were left. He ordered the figure 
pf them to be cut in ftoije, and placed over hi« 
grave, with two Dutch words under tjiem, which, 
in our language, fignify "just enough/' 
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WOMEN OF FASHION, 

Of the lafl and prtftnt Age. 

BEFORE Parifian refinement had invaded and 
conquered this country, an Englifh Lady 
was deemed one of the purcft and moft beautiful 
works of heaven. The emanations of a mind un-^ 
tainted by vice and folly, illuminated all her ac- 
tions, and the luftre of virtue was confidered the 
brighteft ornament that her ambition could poffefs. 
Her converfation modeftly checked by an humble 
conception of her own abiliticwS, ftamped with con? 
fequence and with pleafure, whatever fell fron^ 
Jier lips, and was always certain of conqueft, with- 
pUt knpwing. th% triumph (he had gained. Her 
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countenance, untutored in the praftice of fmiling 
or frowning, by the rules of fafhion, was wholly 
under the direftion of nature, and never was 
known to difplay a feeling hypocritical to truth. 
When her eyes gliftpned with joy, the offspring 
of delight confeffed its parent in her bofom; and 
when the tears of forrow bedewed her cheek-s, thjc 
heart panted for every particle of the ftream it 
fupplied. If her lips wore the bluflies of the rofe, 
and her breafts vied with the whitenefs of the lily, 
Ihe flood not indebted to human imitation, but 
owed her charms to the divine origin of beauty. 
When a maid, fhe was fought in marriage, and 
when her choice was fixed, and her hand beflowed, 
her family became endowed with every bleffing 
which providence could give, and happinefs efla- 
blifhed its throne in all her houfhold. Thus ac- 
compHfhing whatever could be attained in this 
world, fhe journeyed on to the verge of the next, 
without regretting the time pafl, or dreading that 
which was to comQ, 



WOMEN OF THE PRESENT AGE. 

T> EFINED by art, women have lofl the m^pfl 
-*-^ bcautifuf attraftion. The mind, tutored 
from its infancy to defpifc ^he wgrks of naturcji 
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and to admire the copy in preference to the ori* 
ginal, becomes fond of variety, even before it has 
attained the proper powers of diftinSion. Thus 
entering the circle of fafliion with a predileaion 
for whatever is the whim of the day, the fair fex 
have embibed the habit of transforming themfelves 
into fuch a variety of diftortcd fhapes, that the 
fafliionablc world may truly be called a Proteus, 
The face which heaven gave, is confidercd unfi- 
niflied, and the hand of the created attempts to 
mend the works of its Creator. Diffipation having 
weakened virility, pale ficknefs is an hereditary 
attendant in mod of our diftinguiihed families^ 
where the lineaments of a brpken conflitution are 
vifible, even through the thick mid of paint and 
powder. Inftead, however, • of attempting to call 
back the ftrong rofy health of their forefathers, 
we perceive a kind of ambition in the prefent race, 
totally to efface every remaining particle of it* 
To day the ladies are naked almoft to the waift; 
—to-morrow they are muffled up to the chin. 
One day flays deftroy the fhape, 'and prevent the 
operations of nature ; — the next day, the body is 
fcrewed up as tight as poffible. In fhort, the va- 
riety of drefs, befpeaks the inftability of the mind; 
and the mafk that is worn on the face, is but a 
type of the hypocrify eftablifhed in the heart. 
When a woman enters a room, where moft of the 
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tompiny are ftrangers, fhe fmiles and fimp^ri i§ 
if her bofom wifhed to cdnviey delight to all arcHind 
her, and plays off her coirntenance with a dexte-t 
rity, only to be attained by habitual praftice. — » 
Then, after a view of the whole, and a ftare at si 
few, without tafting the fmalleft degree of friend- 
ftiip, fhe puts on a femblance of forrow at bei#*g 
elfewhere engaged, and departs juft with as little 
ceremony as fhe entered, either envied^ pitied, or 
abufed by thofe fhe left behind. As to domefti<i 
felicity, that is wholly laid afide as a vulgar plea^ 
fare,, unworthy the woman of fafhion ;• — her huf- 
band is either a cypher or a tyrant. — In one cafef 
his bed,*— in the other, hers is abufed. The chil- 
dren as-fobn asrborn, are put out of fight, and 
they feWom after become one of the family, until 
their affeftions are gone to another quarter. Thcf 
Motlier, inftead of prattling with her young one^ 
and feediftg it with the milk of hef bofom at hoine^ 
is nurfi^g a fbarper ai a card tabk, or intriguing 
•with a coxcomb at the opera. Thus miftaking the 
road to happinefs, they get into the path of mifcry^ 
and feldom find their error until it is too late in 
the day to get back^ 
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IMPUDENCE and MODESTY, 

AN ALLEGORY. 

JUPITER, in the beginning, joined Virtue, 
Wifdom, and Confidence together; and Vice, 
.Folly, ind Diffidence: And, in that focifety, fent 
them upon the earth. But, though he thought he 
had matched them with great Jildgmdnt, arid faid 
that Cotifidence was the natural companion of vir- 
tue, and that vice deferved to be attended with 
Diffidence, they had not gone far before difTenfion 
afofe among thertl. Wifdom, who was the guide 
of One (Company, \vas always accuftomed, before 
fhe ventured upon any road, however beaten, id 
examine it carefully; to enquire whether it led i 
what dangers, difficulties, and hindrances, inight 
poffibly or probably occur in it. In thefe delibe^ 
rations fhe ufually confumed fonle time, which 
delay was very difpteafing to confidence, who was 
always inclined to hurty on, without much fore- 
thought or deliberation, in the firft foad he met. 
Wifdom and Virtue were infeparable ; but Confi- 
dence one day,' following his impetuous nature, 
advanced a confiderable way before his guides and 
Companions; and not feeling any want of their 
company, he never enquired after them, nor ever 
met with them more. In like manner, the other 
Tociety, though joined by Jupiter, difagreed, and 
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feparaied. As folly faw a very little way before 
her, fhe had nothing to determine concerning the 
goodnefs of roads, nor could give the preference 
to one above another; and this want of refolution 
.was increafed by Diffidence, who with her doubts 
and fcrilples always retarded the journey. This 
was a great annoyance to Vice, who did not lov^ 
to hear of difficulties' and delay, and was never 
fatisfied without his full career in whatever his in- 
clinations led him to. FoUy, he knew, though 
ihe hearkened to Diffidence, would be eafily ma- 
naged when alone; and therefore, as a vicious 
horfe throws his rider, he openly beat away thi» 
controller of all his pleafures, arid proceeded in 
his journey with Folly, from whom he is infepa- 
rable. Confidence and Diffidence being, aft^r 
this manner, both thrown loofe from their refpec- 
tive companies, wandered for fome time; till at 
laft, chance had led them at the fame time to one 
village. Confidence went direftly up to the great 
houfe, which belonged to Wealth, the Lord of 
the village; and without ftaying for a porter, in- 
truded himfelf immediately into the innermoft a- 
partment, where he found Vice and Folly well re- 
ceived before him. He joined the train; recom- 
"mended him/elf very quickly to the landlord, and 
entered into fuch familiarity with Vice, that he 
was enlifted in the fame company with Folly. 

They 
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They were frequent gu^fts of Wealth, and from 
that moment infeparable. Diffidence, in the mean 
time, not daring to approach the great houfe, ac- 
cepted of an invitation of Poverty, one of the 
tenants; and, entering the cottage, found Wifdopi 
and Virtue, who being repulfed by the landlord, 
had retired thither. Virtue took cpmpaffion on 
her, and Wifdom found from her temper, that 
jhe would eafily improve; fo they admitted her in- 
to their fociety. Accordingly, by their means, (he 
ailtered in a little fomewh^t of her manner, and be- 
coming much ipore amiably an4 engaging, was 
now called by the name of Modefty. 

As ill company hs^s a greater efFeft than good. 
Confidence, though more refraftory tp counfel 
than example, degenerated fo far, by the fociety 
of Vice and Folly, as to pafs by*the naipe of Im« 
pudence. 

Mankind, who faw thefe focieties as Jupiter firft 
joined them, and knew nothing of thefe mutual 
defertions, are led into ftrange miftakes by thofe 
means ; and wherever they fee Impudence, fup- 
pofe his companions are Virtue and Wifdom; and , 
wherever they obferve Modefty, call her attend- 
ants Vice and Folly. 
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A MODERN TALE. 

A LI, a young Perfian Prince, was diftinguifhed 
from his boyifli days for the vivacity of his 
manners, and a defire of knowledge. On his ar, 
rival at maturity he could no longer reprcfs his 
inclinatio|i for travel^ After much felicitation, 
he at length obtained permilfion of his father to 
pafs a few months in furveying the countries, and 
acquainting himfelf with the cuftoms and manners . 
of Europe. Having, by the affiftance of an Eng* 
Hfli trader, who had foupd means to eftablifli him- 
felf at his father's Court, acquired a perfeft know- 
ledge of the Englifli language, he determined that 
ftiould be the firft country he vifited. They em- 
barked, and, after arj agreeable voyage, the Prince 
and his faithful Engliftiman arrived in fafety in the 
Thames. They immediately waited on the mer- 
chant to whom the Prince's remittances were made, 
and where received with an hofpitality, of which 
there are ftill fome traces left; but which was once 
\hc brigheft charafteriftic of an Engliflimaq. It 
was th§ day before their annual feaft, on their chief 
magiftratp'i> entering into office. The merchant 
prefented Ali apd his Friend with tickets; and pro- 
vided them apartments in his own houfe. 

Afier dinner, the Prince and Lawfon (for fo was 
his companion cjflled) fct out on a rambl^. When 
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Aey were tired of walking, they entered into a 
houfe of public entertainment, to.refrefli themfclves, 
and were fliown into a room where a dozen re- 
fpeftable looking people were feated, enjoying 
themfelves with their pipes. The entrance of the 
ftrangers did not interriipt their converfation.— ^ 
One of them was haranguing on theprefent deploi- 
rable ftate of the nation; and drew fo lamentable 
apiflure of poverty, weaknefs, and impending ruin, 
as brought tears into the eyes of the tender AH* 
We (hall fee none of the magnificence of Perfia 
to-morrow, faid Ali to himfelf; thefc are a fenfible 
people, and^s their finances are in fo deplorable- a 
fituation, are too wife to add to its diftrefs by un- 
jieceffary and ufelcfs expence. The daily papers 
were lying by. — The firft thing that ftruck the eye . 
of All, were numierous advertifements of public 
iiiverlions; — thefe, I fuppofe, (thought the Prince) 
are given by the Monarch; for it is impofiblethe 
people, labouring under fuchaloadofmifery, can 
afford to fupport them. Ali would not trouble 
his friend with queftions; time and attention, faid 
be, will clear all my doubts. They fet out, and 
foon after entered another public room, where the 
ears of Ali were again aflTaiJed with the diflreflej 
of the nation. 
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The morrow came, and.Ali was conduced to 
the Hall of Juftice, where the Fcaft was to be 
held. On entering the room, he ftarted back 
with aftonifhment ! Can it be poffible, faid he to 
himfelf, can this be the feaft of merchants, of 
people who are in a ftate of ruin and bankruptcy ? 
He had no time for further refleftion. A young 
man entered covered with mud. AH imagined he 
had fallen down, and wondered why he had not 
gone into fome houfc to clean himfelf; but he 
was petrified with furprife when a fat^paunehed 
citizen, who was next him, and whofe mouth was 
extended from ear to ear with pleafure at the fight, 
informed him, that that there boy was prime mi- 
pifter, and had been well, pelted by the mob as 
be was coming to dinner. " Merciful propheti 
(cried AH} Ayh^t f^Vages am I among; where they, 
invite a man to dine with them, and yet fuffer his 
coming to be impeded, and his life endangered^ 
by, their own people! When my father invites any 
pf the neighbouring Kings, though his declared 
rivals and enemies, to yifit him, he not only per-? 
forms the rights of hofpitality in his own ftate, but 
orders a fufficient guard to defend them from the 
Arabs in the defart, which lies between their king- 
dams and his. — But^pray, Sir, (faid AH, addref- 
Cng the citizen) whs^t enormous crime has he com- 
, pitted, to provoke this treatment?*' ^ He has in- 
fluence^ 
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flu<^nced the Reprefentatives of the people to pafs 
a very oppreffive and partial tax,' replied the ci- 
tlzen, " Has he been applied to, again demanded 
the Prince^ to repeal this injurious burthen.'* 
• There has been no opportunity, anfwered the 
dtherj the AfTembly ha$ not yet met fince the 
paffing of the a£t ; and it is a Parliamentary rule> 
never to. make and repeal the fame a£^.in the fame 
feffion.' " Heavens ! (exclaimed Ali) ftill more 
favage to attack a man without knowing whethet^ 
he has fecn his error, and is willing to retrad it; 
certainly the Minifter of England is expeftcd to 
be poffefled of infallibility. It was from the claft 
of people, then, on whom this tax has been op- 
preffivc* he has received this infult?" The citi- 
zen eyed the Prince with a look of contempt, and 
iralked off, exclaiming ' Noj no, young man, it 
was from the mob.' 

" You ate at a lofs, I fee, my dear Prince, (faidt 
Lawfon) to underftand the ipeaning of a mob; 1 
will endeavour to explain it to you: — There ard 
in this country, as in all others, two parties; thofe 
in power^ and thofe endeavouring to get their 
places. In your father's Court, a Minifter is diC* 
placed by the fecret machinations of his enemies^ 
without either public clamour or difturbance; and 
unlefs a Minifter is the blackeft and moft defpica- 
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blc of tyrants, the loweft clafs are little concerned 
who is in of who is not; while here, what is caH-f 
ed the mob, that is, a coUeclLon of the vileft and 
moft infamous clafs of human beings^ are the prin-* 
cipal tools of an oppofition. You will foon find^ 
that in this nation every n)an is a politician, and 
you have nothing to do but to tell thefe hren, who 
have not one penny of property^ and whofe labo- 
rious life is ever the fame, that their liberties and 
properties are in danger, to fct them in a flame^ 
and work them up to mifchief and deftruftion* 
The approaching ruin of the nation, the deplor- 
able ftate of their commerce and finances, the folly 
and ignorance of their minifter, is for ever founded 
forth by Gvtty lover of confufion, and every 
needy, interefted, or party fcribbler. The pre- 
fcni Minifter, who, from what I can coUeft, even 
from the oppofite party themfelves, has, by his 
wife condufci fince he has been in place, increafed 
the revenues of the country, and filled the trea^ 
furury, is now the objefl of their clamour.** 
• Let him be to-morrow difplaced, and the man of 
the people put in his office, do you imagine all 
would be content and peace?' " No, my dear 
AH, the moment themfelves have placed their 
favourite in his feat, that mom>:nH he will become 
the objeft of their averfion and clamour. Oppo- 
fition is as neceffary to this people as for yours to 
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be attached to the religion and cuftcms of their an- 
ceftors, A new candidate is raifcd for popu- 
larity; they flock to his ftandard, and every mea- 
fure of the new Minifter is attacked in the lame 
manner as thofe of his predeceflbrs. Would you 
acquire popularity, would you gain the applaife 
and fhouts of the multitude, wou)<: you wifh voai" 
name to be mentioned with huzzas, and your 
health drunk in every porter^houfe of the metro- 
polis, you will not gain thefe ends by taking on 
you the laborious offices of ftate, by wafling your 
hours in concerting plans for the public good; 
no, my dear Prince, attach yourfelf to the oppb- 
fition, abufc the Minifter, rail even Majefty itfelf, 
and rifque your ears in the pillory, by feditious 
and inflammatory difcourfes. Should you have 
abilities fufficient to call forth the indignation of 
government, your bufinefs is done; you arc con- 
fidcred as the champion of liberty, and the devo- 
ted martyr of the public. They will raife you to 
the higheft offices of the ciiy, till government^ 
finding oppofition but increafes your confequence, 
either ceafes to notice you, or buys your filence 
with penfions, or title. You then, ray dear PrinCe, 
may laugh at thofe to whom you owe your for- 
tune, and give place to fome new patriot to follow 
your fteps and fuccefs. I can fhow you living 
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proof of what I affert." * Gracious powers (cried 
the Prince) I no longer wonder at this people's 
fuccefs; if Heaven, as our holy Prophet teaches, 
has a particular care for madmen, this nation muft 
certainly claim hisproteftion!* 



ANECDOTE of ADMIRAL BLAKE, 

TVyTR. .BLAKE, when a captain, was fentwith 
•*^ \-*- a fmall fquadron to the Weft Indies, on a 
fecret expedition againft the Spanifh fettlcments* 
It happened in an engagement, that one of his 
ftiips blew up, which damped the fpirits of his 
people very much ; but Blake, who was not cafily 
daunted by ill fuccefs, called out to his men, 
" Well, my lads, you have feen an Englifti fliip 
blown up; and now let's fee what figure a fpanifh 
one will make in the fame fituation/' This well 
timed harangue raifed their fpirits immediately, 
and in lefs than an hour he fet his antagonift on 
fire, '* There, my lads, fays he, I knew we fhould 
have our revenge foon." 
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HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. 

MDe Tourville, a French Admiral, jn the 
• beginning of King William's reign, me- 
ditated a defcent on the Englifti coaft ; and as his 
intention was to land fomewherc in Suffex, he fent 
for a fiflierman, a native of that county, who had 
been taken pri/bner by one of his fhips, in hopes 
of gaining fome ufeful intelligence concerning the 
ftate of the government. He afked the fifherman, 
to whom his countrymen were mod attached, to 
King James, or to the Prince of Orange, filled 
King William? The poor man, confounded by 
thefe queftions, ipade the Admiral this reply : *' I 
have never heard talk of the gentlemen you men- 
tion; they may be very good Lords for any thing 
I know; they never did me any harm, and fo God 
blefs them both. — As for the Government, how 
ihould I know any thing about it, fmce I can 
neither read nor write ? All I have to do, is to 
take care of my boat and my nets, and fell my 
fifll." *' Since then you are indifferent to both 
parties, (refumed the Admiral) and are a g )od 
mariner, you can have no obje£lion to ferve on 
board my fhip." '* I fight againft my country!" 
anfwered the fifherman with great vivacity; " no, 
not for the ranfom of a King." 
G 2 
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REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF 

SUPERSTITIOUS CREDULITY. 

A Wide v: lady, aged about Sixty-two, who 
lodged '*n a tWo-pair-of-ftairs floor, in the 
Rue de la Ferronerie, with only a maid fervant, 
was accuftomed to fpend feveral hours every day 
in her devotions, before the altar dedicated to St. 
Paul, in a neighbouring church. Some villains, 
obferving her extreme bigotry, refolved (as-flie 
was known to be very rich) to fliare her wealth: 
Therefore one of them took the opportunity to 
conceal himfelf behind the carved work of the al- 
tar; and when no perfon but the old lady was in 
church, in the duflc of the evening, he contrived to 
throw a letter juft before her. She took it up, 
and not perceiving any one near her, fuppofed it 
came by a miracle; which fhe was the more con- 
firmed in, when flie faw it was figned Paul the 
Apoftle ; and purported, ** The fatisfaftion he re- 
ceived by her addrefling her prayers to him, at a 
time when fo many new canonized faints engroffecl 
the devotion of the world, and robbed the primi- 
tive faints of great part of their wonted adoration ; 
and, to fliew his regard for his devotee, faid, he 
. would come from Heaven, with the angel Gabri- 
el, to fup with her, at eight in the evening.** It 
\s fcarcc credible to think any one ftiould be de- 
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ceived by fo grofs a fraud; but to what length of 
credulity will not fuperftition carry the weak 
mind? — The infatuated lady believed it all; and 
rofe from her knees in a tranfport^ to prepare the 
entertainment for the Heavenly Gucfts Ihe ex- 
pefted* 

When the fupper was befpoke, and the fide- 
board fet out to the beft advantage, (bethought 
that her own plate (which was worth near 400U 
fterling) did not make fo elegant a fliew as fhe 
defired; therefore fent to her brother, (who was a 
Counfellor of the Parliament of Paris) to borrow 
all his plate; but charged the maid not to tell the 
occafion, but only, that fhe had company to fup- 
per, and fliould be obliged to him if he would 
lend her his plate for that evening. The Coun- 
fellor was furprized at the meffage; and, as he 
knew the frugality of his Sifter's way of life, fuf- 
peCled that fhe was enamoured with fome fortune 
hunter, who might marry her for her fortune, and 
thereby deprive his family of what he expefted at 
his Sifter's death; therefore he abfolutely refufcd 
to fend the plate, unlefs the maid would tell him 
what guefts fhe expefted. The girl, alarmed for 
her miftrefs's honour, replied, " that her pious 
lady had no thoughts of a hufband, but that St. 
Paul had fent her a letter from Heaven, that he 
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and the Angel Gabriel would come to fupper vrith 
her; and that her miftrefs wanted to make the 
entertainment as elegant as poffible." The Coun- 
fellor, who knew the turn of his Sifter's mind, 
immediately fufpefted fome villains had impofed 
on her : and fent the maid direftly with the plate, 
while he went to the Commiflary of the Quarter, 
and gave him this information. The magiftratc 
went with him to an houfe adjoining, from whence 
they faw, juft before eight o'clock, a tall man, 
drefled in long veftments, with a white beard, and 
9 yoqng man, in white, with large wings at his 
fhoulders, alight from a hackney coach, and go 
up to the wldow^s apartment. The Commiflary 
immediately ordered twelve of the Foot Guet (the 
Guards of Paris) to poft themfelves on the ftairs, 
while he himfelf knocked at the door, and defired 
admittance. The old lady replied, that fhe had 
company, and could fpeak to nobody .-r-But the 
Commiflary anfwered, that he muft come in, for 
that he was St. Peter, and had come to afk St. 
faul and the Angel, how they came out of Hea^ 
yen. without his knowledge. The Divine vifitors 
were aftonifhed at this, not expefting any more 
faints to join them; but the lady, overjoyed at 
having fo great an Apoftle with her, ran eagerly 
to the door ; when the Commiflary, her Brother, 
and the Guet, rufhing in, prefented their mufkets, 
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and feized her guefts^ whom they immediately 
carried to the Chatelet. 

On fearching the criminals, two cords, a razor, 
and piftol, were found in St. Paul's pockety and a 
gag in that of the feigned Angel. Three days 
after their trial came on, when, in their defence, 
they pleaded, that one was a foldier of the French 
Foot Guards, and the other a barber's apprentice, 
and that they had no other evil defign but to pro- 
cure a good fupper for themfelves, at the expence 
of the widow's folly; that it being Carnival time, 
they had borrowed the above drefles ; that the fol- 
dier had found the cords, and put them in his 
pocket; the razor,was to fhave himfelf with, and 
the piftol was to defend himfelf from any infults 
fo ftrange a habit might expofe him to in going 
home. The barber's apprentice faid, his defign 
alfo was only diverfion ; and that as his matter was 
a tooth drawer, the gag was what they fometimes 
ufed in their buSnefs. Thcfe excufes, frivolous 
as they were, were of fome avail to them, and a$ 
they had not manifefted an evil defign by an overt 
a£l, they were acquitted. But the Counfellor, 
who had forefeen what would happen, through 
the infufficiency of evidence, had provided another 
ilroke for them. No fooner were they difcharged 
from the civil power, but the apparitor of the 
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Archbifhop of Paris feized them, and conveyed 
them to the JEcclefiaftical Prifon, and in three 
days more they were tried, and convifted df *« ^ 
fcandalous profanation, by affuming to themfelvcs 
the names, charafters, and appearances of an holy 
Apoftle, and a bleffed Angel, with an intent to 
deceive a pious and well-meaning woman, and 
to the fcandal of religion.'* Therefore they were 
condemned to be publickly whipt, burnt on the 
flioulder by an hot iron, with the letters G. A. L. 
and fent to the gallies for fourteen years. 

The fentence was executed on them the next 
day, on a fcafFold in the Place de Greve, amidft 
an innumerable crowd of fpeftators; many of 
vhom condemened the fuperftition of the lady, 
when perhaps they would have had, the fame on a 
like -occafion ; fince it may be fuppofed, that if 
many of their ftories of apparitions of faints and 
angds had been judicially examined, they would 
haven been found to be like to the above, — a grofs 
fraud ; or clfe, the dreams of an over-heated en* 
thufiailic brain. 

__«M^ ■ 
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A DANISH ANECDOTE. 

N the great church as Rofkild is (hewn a large 
whetftone, which was, they tell us, fent to the 
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celebrated Queen Margaret, by Albert, King of 
Sweden, in derifion, intimating thereby that wo- 
men fhould fharpen their needles, inftead of aim- 
ing at war. The wit, which is very poor, was 
better anfwered by her. Her reply was, that fhe 
would apply it to the edges of her foldier^ 1 words, 
and (h^ was as good as her word ; fhe fought him 
in a pitched battle, gave him an entire overthrow, 
-and made him prifoner. In that lituation fhe left 
him feven years, and did not then releafe him^ 
but upon very hard conditions.. . 



ANECDOTE of a MARINER, 

IN THE LAST WAR. 

/^N the furrender of Lord Cornwallis, the 
^^ Loyalift, of 22 guns, then in the Chefapeak, 
became a party in that difaftrous event. Her crew 
were immediately conveyed to the Count de 
Graffe's fleet. — Of that fleet, the Ardent, captured 
off Plymouth, made one, but was then in a very 
leaky condition. The Count being informed that 
the Carpenter of the Loyalift was a man of talents, 
and perfeftly acquainted with the nature of the 
chain pump, of which the French are ignorant, 
ordered him on board the Villc de Paris, and ad- 
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dreflfed bim thus : « Sir, you are to go on board 
the Ardent dirc6lly; ufe your utmoft (kill, and 
fave her from finking; for which fcrvice you (hall 
have a premium, and the encouragement due to 
the carpenter of an equal rate in the Britifli 
navy :-~To thi3 I pledge my honour; on refufal, 
you will, during your captivity, be fed on bread 
and water only." The Tar,furprized at being thus 
addrefled in his own language, boldly anfwered, 
^* Noble Count, I am your prifoner— it is in your 
power to compel me-r-but let it never be faid, 
that a Britifh Sailor forgot his duty to his King 
and his country, and entered voluntarily into the 
fervice of the enetny. Your promifes are no in- 
ducement to me, and your threats fliall not force 
me to injure my country.** We are forry to add, 
that he was treated with extreme feverity by the 
Freocb, in confequence of this behaviour. On 
bis exchange, Admiral Rodney appointed him car- 
penter of the Sybil, which appointment the Board 
of Admiralty were pleafed to confirm. The 
above is an undoubted fa6t* 
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SHOOTING, 

A POEM. 

THE night recedes, and mild Aurora now 
Waves her grey banner on the eaftern brow : 
Light float the mifty vapours o'er the fky. 
And dim the blaze of Phosbus' gayifh eye; 
The. flitting breeze juft ftirs the ruftling brake. 
And curls the cryftal furface of the lake; 
Th* expeftant fportfmen, urg'd by anxious hafte, 
Snatch the refrefhment of a fhort repaft. 
Their weapons feize, their pointers call around, 
And fally forth impatient to the ground. 

Here, where the yellow wheat away is drawn. 
And the thick (lubble clothes the ruiTet lawn. 
Begin the fport. — Eager, and unconfin'd. 
As when (lern ^olus unchains the wind, 
The aftive pointer, from his thong unbound. 
Impatient. daihcs o'er the dewy ground. 
With glowing eye, and undulating tail, 
Ranges the field, and fnufFs the tainted gale; 
Yet, *midft his ardor, ftill his matter fearsf. 
And the retraining whittle careful hears. 

See how exaft they try the ttubble o'^r. 
Quarter the field, and every turn explore; 
Now fudden wheel, and now attentive feize,. 
The known advantage of th' oppofing breeze. — 
H 2 At 
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At once they ftop ? — yon careful dog defcries 
Where clofe and near the lurking covey lies; 
His caution mark, left e'en a breath betray 
Th' impending danger to his timid prey; 
In various attitudes around him ftand, 
Silent and motionlefs, th' attending band. 

Now by the glowing cheek, and heaving breaft, 
Is Expeftation's fanguine wifli exprefs'd.— - 
Ah, curb your headlong ardor ! nor refufe 
Patient to hear the precepts of the Mufe. 
Sooner Ihall noify heat, in rafh difpute, 
The reafoning calm of placid fenfe confute; 
Sooner the headlong routs mifguided rage. 
With the firm Phalanx equal combat wage. 
Than the warm youth, whom anxious hopes in- 
flame, 
Purfue the fleeting mark with ftcady aim. 
By temperate thought your glowing paflions cool, 
And bow the fwelling heart to Reafon's rule; 
Elfe when the whirring pinion, as it fliesi" 
Alarms your ftartled ear, and dazzled eyes, 
Unguided by the cautious arm of care, 
Your random bolts ftiall wafte their force in air. 

They rife! they rife! Ah yet your fire reftrain. 
Till the 'maz'd birds fecurer diftance gain ; 
For, thrown too clofe, the fliots your hopes elude. 

Wide of your aim, and innocent of blood: 

But 
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But mark with careful eye their leflening flight. 
Your ready gun, obedient to your fight. 
And at the length where frequent trials fhew. 
Your fatal weapon gives the fureft blow; 
Draw quick! — yet fteady care with quicknefs join. 
Left the fliock'd barrel deviate from the line; 
So (hall fuccefs your ardent wiflies pay, 
And fure deftruSion wait the flying. prey. 

As glory more than gain allures the brave 
To dare the combat loud, and louder wave ; 
So the ambition of the Sportfman lies 
More in the certain fliot than bleeding prize. 
While poachers, mindful of the feftal hour. 
Among the covey random flaugiiter pour; 
And, as their numbers prefs the crimfon'd ground, 
Regardlefs reck not of the fecret wound, 
Which borne away, the wretched viftims lie, 
'Mid filent fhades, to languifti and to die. 
O let your breaft fuch felfifli views! difclaim, 
And fcorn the triumph of a cafual aim: 
Not urg'd by rapine, but of honour proud. 
One objeft fingle from the featuring crowd: 
So, when you fee the deftin'd quarry down. 
Shall juft applaufe your fkilful labour crown. 

ANECDOTE. 
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A N E C D O T E. 

DR. SCHMIDT, of the Cathedral of Berlin, 
wrote a letter to the King of Pruffia, couched 
in the following terms :-.— "Sire, I acquaint your 
Majefty, Firft — That there are wanting books of 
Pfalms for the Royal family. I acquaint yoiir 
Majefty, Second— That there wants wood to warm 
the Royal Seats. I acquaint your Majefty, Third 
— That the baluftrade next the river, behind the 
church, is become ruinous. 

SCHMIDT^ Sacrijl of the Cathedral'* 

The King, who was much amufed by the above, 
wrote the following anfwer:— '*I acquaint Mr. 
Sacrift Schmidt, Firft. — That thofe who want to 
fing, may buy books. Second. — I acquaint Mr* 
Sacrift Schmidt, that thofe who want to be kept 
warm, muft buy wood. Third. — I acqu^nt Mn 
Sacrift Schmidt, that I ihall not truft any longer 
to the baluftrade next the river; and I acquaint 
Mr. Sacrift Schmidt, Fourth. — That I will not 
Imve any more correfpondence with him." 



AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE 

OF THE LATE 

SIR WALTER BLACKETT. 
*HE unbounded generofity of this worthy 
man was remarkable on all occafions, of 

which 
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which the following is but a flight inftance :— He 
was remarkably fond of (hooting, and in a excur- 
fion of that kind, |)eing alone, on a moor adjoin- 
ing to Weerdale, he happened to arrive at the 
cottage of a poor (hepherd, who, though unknown 
to him, was his tenant. To a vifitor of Sir Wal- 
ter's appearance, the poor cottager brought out 
the beft his frugal board afforded : During his 
ftay, Sir Walter took occafion to enquire to whom 
the houfe belonged ; To one of the beft men in 
the world, (replies the cottager) to Sir Walter 
Blackett, Sir) no doubt you have beared of him; 
but thefe knavifh Rewards, for thefe three years 
paft have advanced my rent to almoft double the 
value of the little tenement I occupy; — I wifh I 
could have the honour to fee my worthy landlord ; 
(for I am told any perfon may fpeak to him) I 
would acquaint him with ray ill ufage." Sir Wal- 
ter fmiled, but did not difcover himfelf. On de- 
parting he prefented the cottager's wife with a 
fum of Money, and foon after ordered his houfe 
to be rebuilt, and a confiderable abatement to be 
made in the rent. 
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The folly of bringing up Children 
TO A LEARNED PROFESSION 

WITHOUT THE PROBABILITY 

- Of providing them with a Competency. 

np'HAT admiration is the efFe£l of ignorance, 
A is a truth univerfally confcfled; and nothing 
fo forcibly excites the wonder of the illiterate 
Plebeian, as the charafter of profound erudition. 

Dazzled by the fplendor of literary honours, 
many an honeft parent has prevented his fon from 
acquiring a fortune behind the counter, to fee 
him ftarve in a pulpit, 

Thefe refleflions were occafioned by meeting 
an old friend at a cofFee-houfc, one evening laft 
week. His looks were meagre, his drefs fliabby, 
and he fufficiently apologized for the ruftinefs of 
his coat, by the following narrative : * 

** My father," faid he, after fome preliminary 
converfation, " was a flioemaker of tolerable bu- 
" finefs in London ; a veryhoneft man, and very 
*^ much given to reading godly books, whenever 
*• he could fteal a moment from the lapftone and 
«* the laft. As I was the only child, he took great 
•* delight in me, and ufed frequently to fay, that 
** he hoped in time to fee me Archbifliop of Can- 

" terbury, 
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^ terbufy, and no fuch great matters neither; fof-^ 
" as to my parentage, I was as good as many a 
" one that had worn a mitre; and he would make 
" me as good ?ifchqldrd too, of it fhould go hard 
^ with him.*' 

" My deftination to the church was thus unal- 
\\ terably fixed before I was five years old; and 
" in confequence of it, I was put to a grammar- 
*' fchool in the city, whence, after a thoufand pe- 
" rils of the cane, and perils of the rod, I went to 
•* the Univerfity on an exhibition of fifteen pounds 
^* a year, which my father obtained from one of 
** the city companies, with no fmall difficulty. So 
" fcanty an allowance would by no means defray 
" the enormous expence of univerfity education; 
** and my father, whofe pride would not let me 
** appear meaner than my companions, very rea- 
'' dily agreed to pay me forty pounds out of the 
** yearly profits of his trade, and to debar himfelf 
" many innocent gratifications, in order to ac- 
" complifh in me the grand obje£l of all his am- 
** bition." 

" In confequence of my father*s defire, that I 
*' (hould compleat the full term of academical cdu- 
" cation, I did not go into orders 'till I was of 
" feven years {landing, arid had taken the degree 
** of Mafter of Arts. I was therefore incapable 
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•^ of receiving any pecuniary emoluments from my 
** ftudies, till I was fix and twenty. Then, how- 
*' ever, I was refolved to make a bold pulh, and 
** to free my father from the burthen of fupport- 
" ing me with half the profits of his labours. The 
*« old man was eager that I ihould attempt to gel 
^* fome kind of preferment ; not, as he would 
" generoufly fay, that he wanted to withdraw his 
** affiftance, but that he thought it was high time 
" to begin to look up at the Biftioprick." 

*^ I haft^ned to London as the moft ample field 
" for the difplay of my abilities*, and the acquifi- 
*« tion of money and fame. Soon after my arrival 
*^ I heard of a vacant Lcfturefhip; and though I 
^ was an entire ftranger to every one of the pa- 
** rifhibners, I refolved to truft my caufe to ho- 
** neft endeavors, and a fedulous canvafs. I fhall 
•' not trouble you with an enumeration of the fe- 
" veral indignities I fuffered, (for I had not loft 
'' my univerfity pride) from being under the ne- 
^ ceflity to addrefs, with the moft abjeft fuppli- 
^' cations, chandlers, barbers, and green-groccrs. 
" Suffice it to acquaint you> that myfelf, and ano- 
*' ther young clergyman of regular education, apn 
** peared, on the day of clcftion, to have but fe- 
" venteen votes between us; and that a methodif- 
" tical enthufiaft, who had once been a carpenter^ 
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** bore away ihe prize with a majority of a hun- 
** dred and twenty." 

'' Though difappointcd, I was not dejefted ; 
. *' and I applied to a certain Reftorforhis Curacy, 
*' the duty of which confifted in prayers twice a 
*' day, a fermon on Sundays, and innumerable 
** burials, chriftenings, and weddings. I thought 
•* my felf happy, however, in being. offered forty 
** guineas a year, without furplus, or furplicc 
•* fees; but how was I chagrined, on being told by 
•' the Re£lor, on the very firft Sunday I went to 
^« ofiBciate, that I need not trouble myfelf as a,. 
*^ nother gentleman had undertaken the whole duty 
** at forty pounds. 

" I waited now a confiderable time in expeQ;a- 
** tion that fomething would fall; but heard of 
" nothing in which there was the leaft probability 
** of fuccefs, unfupported, as I was by friends, 
*' and unknown to fame. At laft, I was informed 
*« by an acquaintance that a certain Clergyman 
'^ in the city was about to refign his Lefturefhip, 
*' and that he would probably refign in my favour, 
" if I were early enough in my application. I 
** made all the hafte I poffibly could tp reach this 
*' gentleman befpre his refignation ; and found 
"very little difficulty in perfiiading him to in- 
I 2 " tercede 
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*' terccdc in iny favour, fn Ihort, K\s endeavours, 
*' joined to my own, fecured the Lefturefhip, and 
" I was.unanimoufly chofen. The eleftors, how- 
" ever, expreffed a delire, that I would quit my 
*' place of refidence which was at a dillance and 
" live in the parifli. To this requeft I confented, 
" and immediately fixed myfelf in a decent family, 
'* where I lodged and boarded for fifty pounds a 
'^ year; arid as I was not fo ambitious as my 
" father, I congratulated myfelf on the happy 
" event, and fat down contented and fatisfied. But 
'* alas! how was I confounded, when my colleSors 
*• brought the annual contribution, to find it 
^^ amount to no more than an exaft fum of twenty 
" one pounds two fliillings and three-pence three- 
"farthings! I was under an immediate necefSty 
^* of difcharging my lodging, refigning my prefer^ 
" ment, and quietly decamping with the lofs of no 
'* inconfiderable furq, 

« Thus, Sir,'* faid he, '' have I now for thefe 
^' twenty years been tofled about in the world, 
*' without any fixed refidence, and without any 
** certain profpefl of my bread. I muft not how- 
** ever complain, as I am well affured there are 
" many in the metropolis in fituations very fimilar 
^' to. mine. Yet fometimes, 1 ow^n, I cannot help 
" being foolifii enough to imagine, that I might, 

*' perhaps 
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** perhaps, have been happier, and I am fure I 
•* could have been richer, had I been brought up 
** to my paternal awl and laft. My poor father 
*' died about two years ago, and I have reafon to 
** think, his difappointment and forrow for my ill 
** fuccefs haftened his diffolution," 

** I now fupport myfelf tolerably well in the ca- 
*' pacity of, what the world ludicroufly calls, a 
" Hackney Parfon. And though I do not get 
" quite fo much as a journeyman fhoemaker, I 
** make fliift to keep foul and body together; and 
" I thank God for that. If, Sir, you could re- 
'^ commend me, here is my addrefs, up four pair 
« of ftairs."— 

He was proceeding, but he had too powerfully 
excited my fympathy; and after confoling him to 
the beft of my power, I took my leave of him, not 
without fevere reflexions on thofe parents, who, 
to indulge a childifh vanity, bring up their off* 
Ipring to mifery and want. 




AN 
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AN ANECDOTE 

OF THE LATE 

EARL OF R O S S/ 

Of the Kingdom of Ireland. 

THE late Earl of Rofs was, in charafter and 
difpofition, like the humorous Earl ofRo- 
chefter. He had an infinite fund of wit, great 
fpirits, and a liberal heart ; was fond of all the 
vices which the beaumonde call pleafures, and by 
thofe means firfl impaired his fortune as much as 
he poffibly could do, and^ finally, his health, be- 
yond repair. A nobleman could not, in fo cenfo- 
rious a place as Dublin, lead a life of rackets, 
brawls, arid midnight confufion, without being a 
general topic of reproach and having fifty thoufand 
faults invented to compleat the number of thofe 
he had : Nay, fome afferted that he dealt with the 
'Devil; eftabliflied a Hell-fire cVub at the Eagle 
tavern on Cork hill, and that one W — j^ a mighty 
innocent facetious painter, who was, indeed, only 
the agent of his gallantry^ was a party concerned : 
But what wo n't malicious folks fay ? Be it as it 
will, his Lordfhip's charafter was torn to pieces 
every where, except at the Groom Porters, where 
\ie was a man of honour; and at the taverns, where 
none furpaffed him for gcneroGty. 

Having led this life till it brought him to 
Death's door, his neighbour, the Rev. Dean Mad* 

den 
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den, a man of exemplary piety and virtue, having 
heard his Lordfhip was given over, thought it his 
duty to write to him a very pathetic letter, to re- 
4nind him of his paft life; the particulars of which 
he mentioned, fuch as whoring, gaming, drinking, 
rioting, Nafpheming his Maker, and, in (hort, all 
manner of wickednefs; exhorting him, in the ten- 
dereft manner, to employ the few moments that 
remained to him in penitently confeffing his mani- 
fold tranfgrefiions, and foliciting his pardon from 
an offended Deity^ before whom he was fliortly to 
appear. 

It is neceffary to acquaint the reader, that the 
late Earl of K ■ e was one of the moft pious 
noblemen of the age, and, in every refpeft, a con- 
traft, in charafter, to Lord Rofs. When the lat- 
ter, who retained his fenfes to the laft moment, 
and died rather for want of breath than want of 
fpirits, read over the Dean's letter (which came 
to him under cover) he ordered it to be put'in a- 
fiother paper, fealed up, and direSed to the Earl 
of K e. — He likewife prevailed on the Dean's 
fervant to carry it, and to fay it came from hi$ 
xnafter, which he was encouraged to do by a cou- 
ple of guineas, and his knowing nothing of its con- 
tents. Lord K— — e was an effeminate, puny, 
little man, extremely formal and delicate, info* 

much 
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tnuch, that when he was married to Lady M^^f- 
O — n, one of the moll fhining beauties then irt 
the world, he would not take his wedding gloves 
off when he went to bed. From this fingle in- 
fiance may be judged, with what furprize and in* 
dignation he read over the Dean s letter, contain- 
ing fo many accufations for crimes he knew himfelf 
entirely innocent of*— *He firft ran to his lady, and 
informed her that Dean Madden was aClualJy 
jnad ; to prove which, he delivered her the epiftle 
he had juft received — Her Ladyfhip was as much 
confouiided and amazed at it, as he could poiHibly 
.be, but, withal, obferved that the letter was not 
written in the ftile bf a madman, and advifed him 
to go to the Archbifliop of Dublin about it. Ac- 
cordingly, his Lordlhip ordered his coach, and 
went to the epifcopal palace, where he found his 
Grace at home, and immediately accofted him in 
this manner; *' Pray, my Lord, did you ever hear 
that I was a blafphemer, a whoremonger, a rioter, 
and every thing that is bafe and infamous?" — 
•* You, my Lord!'* faid the Bifhop, "every one 
knows you are the pattern of humility, godlinefs, 
and virtue.*' *« Well, my Lord, what fatisfaftion 
can I have of a learned and Reverend Divine, 
who, under his own hand, lays all this to my 
charge?" " Surely," anfwered his Grace, ^* no 
man in his right fenfes, that knew your Lordfhip, 

would 
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would prefume to do it; and, if any clergyman 
has been guilty of fueh an oflFence, your Lordfcip, 
will have fatisfaftion from the Spiritiial Ck>urt/* 
Upon 'this. Lord K ■ c delivered to his Grac« 
the letter, which he told him was that nK)n;iing 
delivered by the Dean's fervant; and whi^h both 
the Arcbbiihop and the Eajrl kfitw to h^ Dean 
Madden'fi hand-wxiiing. 

The Archbifhop immediately fent for the Dean^ 
who, happening to be at home, inftantly obeyed 
the fmiimon$. Before be entered the room, his 
Grace advifed Lord & ■■■ ■ ■. ■ . € to walk into another 
tpartment^ while he difcourfed the gentleman abom^ 
tt, wbkh his Lordfliip accordingly did. Whei^ 
tfas Dean entered, bis Grace, looking very fternlyj 
demsMadedif be had wro^eithat letter: The Deaifi 
anfwered, "I did, my Lord."^«'Mr. Dean/* re,, 
turned the prelate, ^^ I 'always thought you a man 
of fenife and prudence; but this unguarded a£lia4^ 
muft leflen yo\^ in the efteem of all good mem:-— 
To throw out fo many caufelefs inveftives againft 
this moft unblemiihed nobleipan in Europe, aj)d 
AOQufe him of crimes to whidi he and his family 
havje ever been ftrangers, muft certainly he the 
^fkO, of a diiftecnpered brain: Befides, Sir, you 
have, by this «ieans, }aid yourfelf open to a pro«- 
je^cutipn^ which will either pblige you publicly to 
K retraa 
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7fclra£l what you have faid, or to TufFer the confc-; 
qucnce.'* " My Lord," anfwered the Dean,- *' I 
never thinks aft, or write any thing for which I 
ajn afraid to be called to an account before any 
tribunal upon earth; and, if I am to be profecuted 
for difcharging the duties of my funftion, I will 
fufFer, patiently, the fevereft penalties in juftifica- 
tion of it.** And fo faying the Dean retired with 
fome emotion, and left the two Noblemen as 
much in the dark as ever. 

Lord K e went home, and fent for a Proc- 
tor, to whom he committed the Dean's letter, and 
X)rdered a citation to be fent to him as foon as 
poffible. In the mean time the Archbiflbop, who 
knew the Dean had a family to provide for, and 
forefaw that ruin muft attend his entering into a 
fuit with fo powerful a perfon, went to his houfe, 
and recommended to him to afk my Lord's par- 
don, before the matter became public. '' A(k his 
pardon," faid the Dean, ** why the man is dead/ 

-*• Lord K e dead! «* No, Lord Rofs." « Good 

God!** faid the Archbifhop, " did not you fend a 
letter yefterday to Lord K— e?** ** No, truly, 
my Lord, but I fent one to the unhappy Earl of 
Rofs, who was then given over; and I thought it 
my duty to write to him in the manner I did." 
Upon examining the fervant, the whole was refti* 

ficd; 
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(icd; and the Dean faw, with real regret, that 
Lord Rofs died as he had lived ; nor did he con- 
tinue in this life ahove four hours after he fent off 
the letter. The footman loft his place by the jeft, 
and was, indeed, the only fufferer for my Lordj^ 
laft piece of humour. 



ANECDOTE or PRINCE MAURICE. 

PRINCE MAURICE of Naffau, of immortal 
memory, governor of the Dutch Brazils, 
having one day many officers at his table, and 
being in a very good humour, called for a glafs of 
wine, ^nd pledging one of his captains, faid, 
" Here s to you, foldier!'* The captain ftarted, 
and replied, " My Prince, you miftake ; I am one 
of your captains, not a foldier.'* The Prince 
hereupon took a fecond glafs, and faid, '* Here's 
to you, captain, who are no foldier!" The com-, 
pany remarked the poignancy of the reply, and 
the captain was abaihed. This Hiagnajpii^nous 
Prince and foldier vras, on account of fome 
fufpicions of his condu6l,recalIed by his fovereign, 
and wei^t into the fervice of the Eleftor of Bran- 
denburg, who created him governor of all the 

provinces in Weftphalia. 

ANECDOTE 

K2 
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ANECDOTE of LOUIS XIV. 

KING of FRANCE. 

MESSIEURS dc. Saint Agnan and Dangeau 
had perfuaded the King he could write 
verfes as veil as another. Louis made the expe- 
ifiment, and compofed a madrigal, \vhich he him-i 
felf did not think very good. One morning he 
faid to the Marfhal de Grammont, ^* Read this, 
Mirftial, and tcU me if ever you faw any thing fo 
bad; finding I have lately addifted myfelf to poe- 
try, they bring me any trafti.*' The Marfhal 
having read, anfwered, '* Your Majefty is a moft 
excellent judge in all matters of tafte, for, I think 
I never read any thing fo ftupid or fo ridiculous.* 
The Kii^g laughed, " Do not you think he muft 
be a very filly fellow who compofed it?** ** It is 
not poflible to call him any thing elfe,** faid 
Grammont. ** I am delighted," faid the King, 
^* to hear you fpeak your fentiments fo freely and 
frankly, for 1 wrote it myfelf." Every body pre* 
fent laughed at the Marfhal's confufion, as it cerw 
tainly was as malicious a trick a.s could poffiWy 
be played on an old courtier. 
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The Honourable ROBERT BOYLE, 

T/u ".nojl txaSl fc archer int9 the Works of Nature^ 
that any age has known^ and who f aw atheifn^ 
end infidelity beginning to Jkew them/elves in the 
loofe and votjptious nign of King Charles the 
Second^ purjued his philojophical enquiries with 
rtligio>'^ views, to ejlallijh the minds of men in a 
firm hlief^ and t(iorough fenfe of the infinite 
power and wifdom of the great Creator. 

THIS account we bave from Dr. Burnet. 
who was intimately acqqainted with him^ 
5^nd who fays, * It appeared from thofe who con- 

< verfed with him on hi^ enquiries into nature 
f that his main defign in that (oq which as be ha4 
1 his own eye conftantly, fo he took care to pu^ 
f others often in mind of it) was to raife in himfelf 
t and others, vaftcr thoughts of the greatn<*6 and 

< glory, and of the, wifdom and goodnefs of God^' 
This was fo deep in his thoughts, that he concludes 
the article of his will, which rentes to the Royal 
Society^ in thefe words: * Wifhingthem a happy 
^ fuccefs in their attemptsi to difcover the true na- 

-5 ture of the works of God; and praying that thej^ 
1 and all other fearchers into phyfical truths, may 
* cordially refer their attainments, to the glory of 
^ the great Author of JNaLturc, and to the comfort 
\ of mankind/ 
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In another place the fame pcrfon fpeaks of him 
thus : * He bad the profoundell veneration for the 
« great God of heaven and earth, that I ever ob^ 

* ferved in any man. The very name of God, was 
' never mentioned by him, without a paufe and 
^ vifiblc Hop in his difcourfe/ 

Of the ftriQ:nefs and examplarinefs of the whole 
courfe of his life, he fays : ^ I might here challenge 

* the whole tribe of libertines to come and view 

* the ufefulnefs, as well as the excellence, of the 
/ Chriftian Religion, in a life that was entirely 

* dedicated to it/ 

' The veneration he had fbr the holy fcriptures 
appears, pot only from his ftudying them with^ 
^reat attention, and exhorting others to do the 
fame, but more particularly, from a diftinft trea- 
life which he wrote, on purpofe to defend the 
fcripture ftyle, and to j^nfwer all the objeftions 
which profane and irreligious perfons have made 
againft it. And his zeal in propogating Chrifti-, . 
anity in the world, appears by many and large be^ 
pcfaftions to that end. 




A NOBLE 
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A N O B L X 

INSTANCE OP GENEROSITY, 

RECORDED BY PLUTARCH, 

A SLAVE, having determined the death of his 
matter, entered liis chamber to execute his 
• purpofe at a time when others were with him. The 
intent was as evident as the miftake: the mafter 
enquired the caufe of his refolution, and owned it 
M2LS a juft one : mftead of ordering him to the tor- 
tures, he gave him his liberty; and he found him, 
to the latefl: hour of his life, the moft afFe£iionate 
of his friends* 



The Jf effing Hijiory of 

LUCY MIRANDA. 

IN the year 1539? Gabot, the Governor of the 
fort of the Holy Ghoft, in Paraguay, having 
occafion to embark for Spain, appointed Nunez^ 
de Lara to fucceed him in his abfence; but left 
him no more thati one hundred and twenty men, 
with a fmall quantity of provifions, in a place 
where the Spaniards had few certain friends, and 
an immenfe number of declared enemies. 

Lara, on his fide, feeing himfelf furrounded by 
nations, from whom he could expe£k no refpcft 

but 
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hut in jiroportion as he cowld comtnsLnd it, thought 
the beli thing he could do, would be to gain over 
thofe neareil to hira, which were the Timbuez 5 
and he fucceeded pretty well in the attempt. Biit 
liis facccfs foon proved fatal to him, in a manner 
lie little dreamed of. Mangora, Cacique of the 
Timbuez, happcnii^g, in one of the frequent vifits 
fce piid to Lara, to fee Lucy Miranda, a Spanrffi 
lady, and wife of Sd^ftian Hurtado, one of the 
principal officers of the fort, became deeply ena** 
Bioured with her. It was not long before flie 
perceired it ; ami knowing what (be had to fear 
from a barbarian, with whom it was h much the 
Commander's intereft to live upon good terms, 
file did all that lay in her power not to be feen 
any more by him^ and to guard againft any 
violence or furpriza. Mangora, on his^ fide, 
thinking that if he could but get her to his habi* 
tation, he might difpof^^ of her as he pleafed, often 
ivited Hurtadoto come and fee him, and brin^ his 
wife along with him* But Hurtado as often beg* 
ged to be excuted, alledging, that he could not 
abfent himfelf from the fort, without the com- 
i)aander''s leave ; and that he was fure he fliould 
never be able to obuin it. 

Sijch an anCvficr as this was enough to let the" 
Cacique ice^ thai to iucce&dia his def]|;hs upoi^ 

the 
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the wife, he muft firft get rid of the hufb^nd.-- 
While he was therefore confidering ways and 
means to do it, he got intelligence, that the huf- 
band had been detached, with another officer 
called Ruiz Mofchera, and fifty foldiers, to col- 
left provifions. Looking upon this, therefore, as 
a favourable opportunity, fince it not only re- 
moved the hufband, but weakened the garrifon, 
by which the wife might expeft to beproteftcd, he 
pofted four thoufand picked men in a marfh in the 
neighbourhood of the fort, and fet out for it, with 
thirty others loaded with refrefhments. Oh his 
arrival at the gates of it, he fqnt word to Lara, 
that, hearing how much he was in want of provi- 
fions, he was come with enough to ferve him, till 
the return of the convov. Lara received the 
treacherous Cacique with the greateft demonftra- 
tions of gratitude, and infifted upon entertaining 
him and his followers. This was what Mangora 
had expc&ed; and he had accordingly givea his 
men inftruSions how to behave, and appointed 
fignals for thofe he had pofted in the marfh. 

The entertainment began with a great deal of 
cheerfulnefs on both fides, and lafted till night 
was far advanced; when, the Spaniards rifing to 
break up, Mangora gave fome of his attendants 
the fignal for doing what he had before-hand di- 

L reftcd; 
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refted; ^vhich was to fet fire to the magazines of 
^the fort as foon as the Spaniards fhould be retired. 
This was accordingly done, without the Spaniards 
having the leaft fufpicion of the matter. The offi- 
cers were fcarce compofed to reft, when moft of 
them being alarmed by the foldiers crying out^fire!/ 
fire! and jumping out of bed to extinguifh it, the 
Indians feized the opportunity of difpatching 
them. The reft were killed in their fleep ; and 
the four thoufand men pofted in the marfti, hav- 
ing been at the fame time let into the fort, it wai 
immediately filled with flaughter and confufion. 
The Governor, though wounded, having efpied 
the treacherous Cacique, made up to him, ahd 
rah him through the body ; but being more intent 
upon fatisfying his revenge, fhan confulting his 
fafeiy, he continued fo long venting his now ule- / 
lefs fury on the dead body of his enemy, that the 
Indians had time to intercept^iis flight; and im- 
mediately difpatched him. 

There now remained no living foul in the fort 
but the unfortunate Miranda, the innocent caufe 
of fo bloody a tragedy, four other women, and as 
many little children^ who were all tied and brought 
before Siripa, brother and fucceffor to the late 
Cacique. This barbarian, at the fight of Mirart- 
da, conceived the fame paffion for her, rhat had 

proved 
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proved fo fatal to his brother; and ordered her to 
be unbound, relinquifhing to his attendants all the 
other prifoners. He then told her, that fhe muft 
not confidcr herfelf as a flave in his houfe; and 
that it would even be her own fault, if (he did 
not become the miftrefs of it; and that he hoped 
flie had fenfe enough to prefer, to an indigent for- 
lorn hufband, the head of a powerful nation, who 
would take pleafure in fubraitting to her, himfelf, 
and all his fubjefts. Miranda might well expeft, 
that, by refufing his offers, (he fhould expofe her- 
felf^ at beft, to a perpetual and moft cruel flavery ; 
but her virtue got the better of every other coii- 
fideration. She even gave Siripa the anfwer {he 
thought was moft likely to exafperate him, in hopes 
his love might change into fury, and a fpeedy 
death put her Innocence and honour beyond the 
reach of his brut^rt inclinations. 

But in this fhe was greatly miftaken. Her re^ 
fufals fervcd only to increafethe efteem Siripa had 
conceived for her, and heighten his pafTion, which 
he ftill flattered himfelf he fhould be at laft able to 
fetisfy. He continued, therefore, to treat her 
with a great deal of lenity, and even fhewed her 
more civility and refpeft than could be well ex- 
peQed from a barbarian. But his moderation and 

gentlenefs 
L 2 
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gentienefs ferved only to make her more fenfible 
of the danger (he was expofed to. 

In the mean time, Hurtado, being returned 
with his convoy, was greatly furprized to behold 
nothing but a heap of aflies, where he had left 
Gabot's tower. The firft thing he did was to en- 
quire what was become of his wife; and being in- 
formed fhe was with the Cacique of the Timbuez, 
he immediately fat out to look for her, without 
confidering what dangers he thereby fruitleflly 
expofed himfelf to. Siripa, at the fight of a man 
who was the fole objeft of all Miranda's affe£iions, 
could no longer contain himfelf, but ordered him 
to be tied to a tree, and there {hot to death with 
arrows. 

His attendants were preparing to obey him, 
when Miranda, drowned in tears, threw herfelf 
at the tyrants feet, to obtain the life of her huf- 
tand; and, fuch is the power of a paffionate af- 
fcftion, it calmed the violent ftorm, which it had 
but a little before excited in the heart of the bar^ 
barian. Hurtado was unbound; he was even 
fometimes permitted to fee his wife : But the 
Cacique, at the fame time he thus indulged them, 
gave t'»em to underftand, that they niuft not, on 
pain of death, attempt to go any further lengths. 

It 
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It is therefore probable, he only meant this in- 
dulgence as a fnare to obtain a pretext for recall- 
ing the conditional reprieve he had granted Hur- 
tado, who foon fupplied him with one. A few 
days' after, Siripa's wife came to inform him, that 
Miranda was lain down with her hufband; the 
barbarian immediately ran to examine the truth 
of the report with his own eyes; and, in the firft 
emotion of his paffion, more to the fatisfa£lion of 
his wife's jealoufy than his own, he condemned 
Miranda to the flames, and Hurtado to the kind 
death he had but lately efcaped. The fentence 
was immediately executed^ and this faithful pair 
expired in fight of each other: full of fentiments 
worthy of their virtues. 



PARISIAN ANECDOTE. 

A GIRL of the Town in Paris found a pocket 
^ ^ book in the ftreet, which on infpeftion fhe 
found to contain notes to the amount of 182,000 
livres, payable to the bearer, — Struck with the 
importance of the Ibfs which the owner muft fuf- 
tain, the charming girl carried the pocket-book, 
with its contents, to M, le Noir, Lieutenant of the 
Police. The Magiftrate, furprized at fuch an in- 
ftance of generofity, afked her who Ihe was? She 

faid 
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faid fhe was of a good family, wbom (he had dif- 
graced. M. le Noir, delighted with her opennefs, 
as well as generofity, took her addr^fi*. The pro- 
prietor of the book loft no tim^ in repairing to the 
JVIagiftratc to affift him in the recovery of Kis pro- 
perty. M. le Noir fent for the girl, a. id prefented 
her and the book together to the gentleman, re- 
lating to him, at the fame tfme, her behaviour.-^ 
The Qentleman demanded in rapture, what re- 
ward fhe (hould receive for her generpfity and 
truth? " The enlargement," replies fhe, ** of 
three of my unfortunate companions, who are now 
imprifoned in the houfe of Salpetric re, for having 
yielded like my felf, by hard neceflity, to the prof- 
titution which they abhor." This new demonftra- 
tion of virtue, ftill exalted her in their efteem. 
Her companions were relieved, and the gentle- ^ 
man farther infilled on her acceptance of a pen- 
fion of 1200 livres, with which (he declared (he 
would fettle in fome of the provincial convents, 
as her family would not receive her. Here is a 
leffon to thofe prudes who are fond of flandering 
thofe unhappy women, and who iuclud^ in the 
lofi^ of chaftiiy, every poflible vice. 
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An anecdote 

OF THE 

Imprifonment of RICHARD I. 

KING OF ENGLAND, 

A MINSTREL, called Blpndel, who owed 
his fortune to Richard, animated with ten- 
dernefs towards his illuftrious mailer, wasrefolved 
to go over the world 'till he had difcovered the 
deftiny of this Prince. He had already traverfed 
Europe, and was returning through Germany; 
when talking one day at Lintz, in Aullria, with 
the inn-keeper, in order to make this difcovery^ 
he learnt that there was near the city, at the en- 
trance of a foreft, a ftrong and antient caftle, in 
which there was a prifoner who was guarded with 
great care. A fecret impulfe perfuaded Blondel 
that this prifoner was Richard; he went imme- 
diately to the cattle, the fight of which made him 
tremble; he got acquainted with a peafant, who 
went often there to carry provifion, queftioned 
and offered him a confiderable fum to declare who 
it was that was (hut up there; but the good man; 
though he readily told all he knew, was ignorant 
both of the name and the quality of the prifoner. 
He could only inform him, that he was watched 
with the moft exafl attention, and was fuffered no 
communication with any one but the keeper of the 

cattle 
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caftle and his fervants. He added, that the 
prifoner had no other amufement than looking 
over the country, through a fmall grated window, 
which ferved alfo for the light that glimmered in- 
to his apartment. 

He told him that this caftle was a horrid abode; 
that the ftair-cafe and the apartments were black 
with age, and fo dark, that at noon-day it was 
neceflary to have lighted flambeaux to find the 
way along them. 

Blondel liftened with eager attention, and me- 
ditated feveral ways of coming at the prifoner, but 
all in vain. At laft when he found that from-the 
height and narrownefs of the window he could not 
get a fight of his dear matter, for he firmly believed 
it was him, he bethought himfelf of a French fohg, 
the laft couplet of which had been compofed by 
Richard, and the firft by himfelf. After he had 
fung with a loud and harmonious voice, the firft 
part, he fuddenly flopped, and heard a voice, 
which came from the cattle window, '* continue 
and finifli the fong.'* Tranfported with joy, he 
was now aflured it was the King his matter, who 
was confined in this difmal caftle. The chronicle 
adds, that one of the keeper's fervants falling fick, 
he hired himfelf to him, and thus made himfelf 

known 
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known to Richard; and informing his Nobles; 
with allpoffible expedition, of the fituation of their 
Monarchy he was releafed from his confiii^ement on 
paying a large ranfom. 



An ITALIAN ANECDOTE. 

MATILDA was married very young to a 
Neapolitan Nobleman of the firft Quality, 
and found herfelf a widow and a mother at the 
age of fifteen. As {he ftood one day careffing her 
infant fon in the open window of an apartment, 
which hung over the river Volturna; the child, 
with a fudden fpring, leaped from her arms into 
the flood below, and difappeared in a moment. 
The mother, ftruck with inftant furprize, and mak- 
ing an effort to fave him, plunged in after; but, 
far from being able to affift the infant, fhe herfelf 
with great difficulty efcaped to the oppofite fhore, 
juft when foipe French foldiers- were plundering 
the country on that fide, who immediately made 
her their prifoner. 

As the war was then carried on between the 
French and Italians with the utmoft inhumanity, 
they were going at once to perpetrate thefe two 
extremes fiiggefted by appetite and cruelty. This 

M bafe 
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bafe refolution, liowever, was oppofed by a yOang 
officer, who, though their retreat required the 
utmoft expedition, placed her behind him, arid 
brought her in fafety to his native city. Her 
beauty at firft caught his eye, hef merit foon aftey 
his heart. They were married ; he rofe to the 
higheft pofts; they lired long together, and were 
happy. But the felicity of a foldier can never be 
called permanent : after an interval of feveral years, 
the troops which he commanded having met with 
a repulfe, he was obliged to take fhelter in the 
city where he had lived with his wife. Here thcjr 
fufFered a fiege, and the city at length was taken. 
Few hiftories can produce more various inftances 
of cruelty, than thafe which the French and Ita- 
lians at that time exercifed upon each other. It 
was refolvcd by the viftors, upon this occafion, 
to put all the French prifoners to death; but par- 
ticularly the hulband of the unfortunate Matilda, 
as he was principally inftrumental in protrafting 
the fiege. Their determinations were in general, 
executed almoft as foon as refolved upon. The 
captive foldier was led forth, and the executioner, 
with his fword, ftood ready, while the fpeftators, 
in gloomy filence awaited the' fatal blow; which 
was only fufpended till the General, who prefided 
as Judge, (hould give the fignal. It was in this itif 
terval of anguifli and expeftatiori, that Matilda 

came 
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came to take her laft Earcwell of her bufband and 
deliverer, deploring her wretched fituation, and 
the cruelty of fate that bad faved her from perifli- 
ing by a premature death in the river Volturna, to 
he the fpeftator of ftill greater calamities. The 
General, who was a young man, was ftruck with 
furprize at her beauty, and pity at her diftrcfs; 
but with .ftill ftronger emotions when he heard her 
mention her former dangers.— He was her fon^ 
the infant for wliom fhe had encountered fo much 
danger: he acknowledged her at once his mother 
and fell at her feet. The reft may be es^fily fup- 
pofed : the captive wasfet free; and all the happineft 
that love, friendfliip, and duty could confer on. 
cafth^ vere united. 



ANECDOTE 

OF THE 

Celebrated Ninon dp L'Enclost. 

MADiA^ME de L'ENCLOS was always much 
carefled, on account of the charms of her 
wit, and the happinefs of an amiable difpofition. 
Without being the paragon of beauty, Ihe com- 
manded slW the refpett that is generally paid to it. 
The fweetnefs and equality of her charafter, a 
probity fincere and natural, a rcfolute loul, and 
Ma a hear 
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a heart as tender as it was faithful, procured her 
admirers, even when flie was far advanced in life* 
The account which her biographer gives of the 
Abbot of Gedoyn's attachment to her, is truly 
lingular. This Abbot was prefented to her when 
he was twenty nine years of age, and Ninon ap* 
proached her eightieth. However, whether it 
was thought the, caprice of love, or an inconceiv- 
able enchantment, the Abbot became paflT.onac ::y 
fond, of her, and was fo ardent in his folicitaiions, 
that Ninon confented to liften to him; but fhe 
would not confent to make him happy till the end 
of a certain period, which fhe fixed. The time 
arrived. — He threw himfelf on his knees, and con* 
jured her in the name of love, to keep the pro- 
mife fhe had made. The Abbot foon ccafed to 
folicit. Enchanted with his good fortune, he afked 
her, why fhe had fufFered him to languifh fo long? 
^' Alas! my dear Abbot," replied Ninon, " my 
tendernefs had fufFered as much as yours, but it 
was the effeO; of a fpark of vanity. I was defir- 
ous, for the novelty of the cafe, to wait till I had 
reached my eightieth year, which I did laf^ 
night.'* 

♦ 
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ANECDOTE. 

GARRICK and Hogarth fitting together at a 
tavern, mvitualiy lamenting the want of a 
pifturc of Fielding. « I think (faid Garrick) I 
could make his face;" which he did accordingly* 
*^ For Heaven's fake hold, David/' faid Hogarth, 
remain as you are for a few minutes.'* — Garrick 
did fo while Hogarth (ketched the outlines, which 
were afterwards finifhed from their mutual recoU 
leftion; and this drawing was the original of all 
the portraits we have at prefent of the admired 
author of Tom Jones: But Garrick and Hogarth 
did not always agree fo well. — The latter intreated 
his friend David at one time to fit for his own pic- 
ture, with which Garrick complied; but while the 
painter was proceeding with his tafk, he mifchiev- 
oufly altered his face with gradual change, fp as 
to render the portrait perfeftly unlike. Hogarth 
blamed the unlucky effort of his art, and began a 
fecond time, but with the fame fuccefs. After 
fwearing a little, he began a third time, and did 
not difcover the trick until after three or four re- 
petitions. He then got into a violent paflion, and 
would have thwrown his palette, pencils, and pound 
brufhes at Garrick's head, if the wag had not made 
his efcape from the variegated ftorm of colours 
that purfued him* 

ROYAt 
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ROYAL ANEC DO T E. 

ACIRCUMSTANCE occurred fome time 
agO) which, as it ferves, however fimple in 
itfelf, to put the private charafter of our amiable 
' S— n in Its true light, that of being the bene- 
volent father of his people, ought o» no account • 
%o be buried in oblivion. 

In the courfe of his walks one morning with the 

H — A 1 by his lide, he met a, farmer's ifer- 

vant travelling to W ■ with a load of commo- 
dities for market. Unhappily, however, the cart, 
was ftuck fail in the mud ; nor could the man 
himfelf extricate it with all his might. 

Both the K and the P were dreffed 

in a ftyle of fimplicity; and as if with one impulfe 
of humanity/ they immediately rufhcd forward to 
the aflrftance of the embarraffed ruftic : Having, 
through the dint of main ftrength, enabled him to 
for his cart to rights, the honeft fellow, glowing 
with- gratitude, atked them very cordially if they 
w juld accept of a cup of ale from him at the next 
houfe; adding, that in the mean time they were 
heartily welcome to take a feat upon the cart. — r 
Each of thefe offers was of courfe declined, and 
they parted; the K-^ — having previoufly (lipped 
into his h^nds a guinea, and the P ■ two gui^ 
ncas. 

The 
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The man was thunderftruck ; riOr could he help 
fpreskiing about the particulars of his adventure 
the moment he reached W— *— . From thefe it 

appeared plainly, that it was to the K and 

the P he had been indebted fo highly ; and 

the only circumftance that feemed to puzzle die 
man hiaifelf, and make him doubt the faft, was^ 

that the P Ihould have given two pieces, while 

the K gave him but one. 

Every thing, as here related, prefently reached 

, the ears of his M-: ; and happenings the week 

following, to meet the fame man again, on hii 
way to market, he ftopped him and fmiled. 

** Well, my friend, (faid he) I find you were 
rather diffatisficd with the little prefent I made 
you when laft we met: The fon you thought more 
munificent than the father. — He was fo 1 c'onfefs ; 
bdft ircfroembcr this, my good fellow, that I amr 
obliged to be juft before I can be generous. My 
fon has, at prefent, nobody to care for but him-. 
felf, arid 1 (with an infinite deal of more anxiety 
in my bofom than you poffibly experience) am 
bound to promote the happinefs of millions, whd^ 
look to me for that proteftion, which yo«r chil- 
dren at home expeft, and have a right to demand 
from you. 

Of 
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OF ROMANTIC 

NOTIONS OF FRIENDSHIPj 

O R^ T H K 

HISTORT of AMICUS. 

THE ancient notions of Chivalry do not (how'- 
ever prepoftcrous they may feem) exceed 
the extravagance of our ordinary conceptions of 
vhat is called Fricndfliip, Young people carry 
this to fo enthufiaftic a height, that even though 
it fprings from a noble fourcc, they ought to be 
warned againft the indulgence of it, as it expofes 
them, fooner or later, to the artifices of more cx-^ 
perienced chara£lers. There can be no obje£lion 
to an endeavour to obtain one valuable friend ; 
but it is much to be feared, if we exped more 
than one, we (hall be bitterly difappointcd; at 
lead I was a fad example of this, and I fhall com- 
mit my ftory to pofterity, that I may at leaft do 
what is ' incumbent upon every man — contribute 
my mite to the fervice of my fellow-creatures. 

" I AM one of thofc mortals who never knew 
the value of refiftance, and could never be matter 
of the language of denial. Acquiefcence & civilityf 
were ever my charafteriftics. I never gave af« 
fronts, and I even received them without much 
acrimony of recrimination. By this negative ex- 
cellence 
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cellence I acquired a numerous acquaintance^ and 
imagined myfelf in very general efteem. To fay 
the truth, I did not doubt, but if it {hould ever be 
neceflary for me to ufe their fcrvices, I might 
command them without referve. 

" In the courfe of a little time I had occafion to 
make the trial; for by unexpe6ied failures in bu- 
finefs, and other ill ftrokes of fortune, I was 
ftript of every thing but — rejources of Friendjhip. 

" Here follows an accurate journal of my fuc- 
ct^cs in a pecuniary application : 

" I arofe early one melancholy mornings and 
turned my affairs on all fides^ to fee if, by any new 
arrangements, I could fet all right again. I took 
a walk into the ftreet of my village where I re- 
fided, and tried to (hake off my chagrin; but the 
profpeQ: was too dark for me. " It will not do, 
(faid I) afEftance muft direftly, muft this very 
day be obtained, or I am ruined for ever.*' This 
fentiraent had fcarce paffed in my mind before one 
of the oldeft, ableft, and richeft of my friends came 
towards me and with the greatefl cordiality wifhed 
me the health and pleafures of the morning.— 
I accepted them with equal warmth. Our har- 
mony was favourable to the fubjeft in hand, and 
I fpoke it as follows: " I am exceedingly re- 
N joiced 
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joiced xo wcti yiDH, {hjett rt\y frietid ffiifled) par- 
ttGukifly fto fee you in f(> chearful a homour (ttere 
iwy ^iend fmikd again) it fuits v^etl with a Kate 
^lirroA that I have i¥ow to ma^ke to your pdcl;^^ 
(here my friend feemed a little «P»eafy^) — Yes^ 
dear Mr. Ritchley, I fay to your pocket. You 
have always exprelTed a defire to ferve me : I am 
now in tlie utnioft ncffcd of your affiHance, and 1 
Icnow it will not l)e more pleaGng for me to re- 
ceive your kindnefs, than for you to confer it. — 
What -a pleaft^Mf«e is ^here ia being indebti&d ^to a 
friend! It excites both gratitude a«d fonfibitity, 
you will thank me, that I have made you happy in 
the opportunity oF obliging me: "Pray lettne have 
a thoafarid j)oands without delay/'* 

** Here my friend gave a great hem, and&id 
with fomc incoherence, * Yes, yes, tm doubt, ceiv 
tainrly, a thoufatid pcMinds-r-^by all means^^I ihall 
ire very glad— but *tbe truth is, I have ncft gm 
^ve gaincas in tbe houfc. At any other time I 
flkaU be prood to ierve you." 

*' H^re my friend, who had a little time before, 
been ooticing the extreme beauty of the weather, 
found out that it was terribly cold, and wiftied me 
a (good moining. — I called two day^ after and law 
him at his window, biit — Ji^ xvas noi at homt. 

"The 
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" Tbje aeict pcrfon th^t encQuntorcd me,, w^ 
Mx. St:u,ri)Y5 a w^ealtbx &»mer, who aiccoftodmc 
wiih tb£; n/ews of liis IwviDg receiv'ct a. pdsje pf 
jr500Q^in the lottery, Hq was. aJ) j[oy aod jollity.. 
Tbiis. is, thq very moment^ iai4 I to myfeli^ fO|j, 
withoM anf ceremony^ I tol.4 him that he muftdo 
me a fa,vour: ' That will l^ (feid he) foi; I anj^ 
ip rich, { fcatce kno<w what to do.' *4 The very 
thing I (£s^d l}r-fyou fliaU lend me a, ihouf^nd 
pounds." 

'« Whew! ((kid he) How much ?— Why,^ yott 
are a, worxhy man, and I would ferve ypu with all 
my heart, but if I was to lend nxy prize-money,. I 
(hould have 130 luck another time. At prefent I 
qannot affift you therefojc, but at any future op- 
portiAnity^ you may depend upon rpy readied and 
\cry heft endeavours/' 

" My th.ird application was made to a Lady of 
great reputed generofity. I laid my cafe patheti- 
cally before her : * Good heaven, Sir, (faid fhe) 
how fincerely I pity you! Only to fee the revo- 
lutions of this world f Why, you was a very rc- 
fponfible man fome little time ago ; I remember 
you talked of a carriage. God blefs me how fur- 
prizingly the things of this world turn about! They 
iire topfy^turvy in a moment. Now, if any man in 
N a the 
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the univerfe but yourfclf had told mc that you 
could (land in need of money in the way of bor- 
rowing, I (hould have vindicated you from the 
fcandal. Mercy upon us, how careful we ought to 
be; we Ihould turn a (hilling over ten times be- 
fore we let it go out of pur hands ; and even then 
we fhould take good care, that we have twelve- 
pence, or twelve-penny-worth for it. Oh lack-a 
(Jay, oh lack-a-day ! Oh deary oh! oh deary oh! 

" Here the lady, my old friend, went away 
lifting up her hands and pitied me exceedingly. •_ 

*' The fourth application, was to another Lady 
who heard my ftory with great attention ; faid, 
that fhe was beyond meafure touched at it, as well 
as at my ipisfortune, but fhe excufed herfelf from 
affifting me with a thoufand pounds, becaufe, ** Sir, 
{fays fhe) as I am not niarried, and you have no 
fecurity to offer me, it would give the world rea- 
fon to believe, there was fomething between us 
more than there ought to be. It is my delicacy, 
and not my want of inclination, that refutes you, 
J proteft. Sir, I hope you will fee it in the right 
light. Young women mull, in this age, be very 
guarded in their conduft. They muft not be even 
feen to long converting with men alone.'* 
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^ Upon this, my fair friend walked off in a great 
hurry, for the fake of her delicacy. 

" The perfon I next fpoke to had once borrowed 
five thoufand pounds of me. He was now rich 
himfelf, and as I had heard, rich by lending out 
money at a certain intereft. I opened the matter 
briefly: *^ How much will do? faid he very 
civilly. *^ A thoufand pounds/* faid I. *' you fhall 
have it.** My heart jumpt for joy, — '« Pray what 

fecurity do you tchoofe to offer ?'* Security 

(faid I!) I wifti it to be a matter of friendfhip**— 
Friendfliip ! (faid he) friendfliip and a thoufand 
pounds ! — Pardon me — they never met together 
in my time, and I wifli you a very good day* 
Friendfliip and a thoufand pounds, indeed! 

•' Upon this my friend turncfd upon his heel^ 
and rapping his cane angrily on the ground, never 
fpoke to me afterwards." 

. ** I now tried a Clergyman, whofe favourite 
Sunday-fubjeQ; was Benevolence : Little doubt 
here, methought, as he was rich in preferments, 
and in private fortune : I told him the whole af- 
fair. ' Mifconduft, young man, (faid he) is often 
called misfortune. Don't deceive yourfelf. If 
you have been imprudent, confefs it, for confef- 
fion is the firft ftep towards penitence, and peni- 
tence 
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fe^ce h the true path to pardon, and pardoi^ is 
the high road to felicity. If thou baft erred err 
no more. Turn from thy evil ways and do that 
which is right. Work while it ii» yet day, kit the 
night come and overtake thee. Remember thc*e 
ky'ings and he hapfpy. As to money it ill bccomf»s 
jny profeffion to encourage mifeonduB. Child; 
go thy ways, go thy ways.* 

^ My friend, %hc Pairfoo, walked off in a verjf 
ftaiely mauoer, and th^ very nex^ day^ wliicU ^«a? 
Swnday> preached a fnoft pompoa.iai and paitikcti^* 
difcourile upon the indifpen&ble JDuties of Qha«. 

** In this way did I proceed to no pnrpole, but 
that of lofing my time, until another of my friends 
who had heard of thefe my pecuniary petitions, 
arrefted me for a large debt contrafted in the way 
of bufinefs: I was thrown into prifon, and I fub- 
fid at this time on the bounty of a Sailor without 
an arm.** 



A 



EXTRAORDINARY 

INSTANCE QF GRATITUDE. 

Worthy young Clergyman who had a fmaU 
curacy of forty pounds a year, wasprefeaied 

by 
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by a gentfctftan to a vicarage of a huftdlred iiiid fifty 
pounds a year^ which ht enjoyed iotnt -time 5 bM 
never altered Ws tttanfter of livii«ig. ilis ^troti 
ftfy^rti It K>o opeft gewerofity, and want of Ceconotny 
1*1 the conducing. «in •eftatc of twelve hiiMdred 
poinds a year^ ^ep rtiortgaged, when he cattie M 
il^more «ioney taken up afterwards by bim, with k 
tottg^rreat df kiteHreftyand iheaddrri©r>aifcxpenee<rf 
prdtra^aing the fore^ctofure, wa?, at laft^ rendered 
incapable -of longer preventing it ; andllie iftort- 
gage took poffeffidn. When this unhappy news 
reached ^ young C*ergytrtan^ he imilftediately let 
out to wait tipon *is Patron, to offer his affift- 
ance in thediftrerrfulfituation, to whieh he was 
reduced : who wheti he faw him feid Mr. — *-^, 
4 tafce this vifit extretwely kind of you ; and the 
ttiotefofince I findmyfelf ddferted, almoftby every 
matt, who formerly had not only pride but interefl; 
in my friendfhip, yet, ^ow avoid me, left they 
^ould be called iipon to make the Ilighteft retri- 
bution ; and though the fcanty ftipend you poffcfs, 
win not admit your ferving me, it is a mark of 
efteemand gratitude, I am moft feelingly affefied 
with; The Clergyman deeply touched at this re- 
lation. Was obliged to tiim away his head^ to hide 
thofe itiarks of fenfibility he felt rifing towards his 
'eyes, left they fhould give any additional grief to 
itxe man^he fo higHy revered, ami already found 

too 
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too much diftreffed^ After fhifdngtbem, as well 
as poffible, he preferved the fame deference of be-* 
haviour to his Patron, he had ever paid him, faying 
with an^ apparent mixture ofconfufion, and fear of 
offending, " I hope Sir, that geiule humanity and 
benevolence of mind, ever fo diftinguifhable, and 
mod efpecially towards me, of which, I (hall ever 
retain an indelible fenfe, will pardon what I am 
going topropofe, as fome alleviation of the mi f- 
fortunes which humanity and benevolence have 
chiefly drawn upon you ; and are alfo imbitered 
by the ingratitude of thofe, who were the hateful 
inflruments,'* — filling with concern, he was unable 
to proceed ; his Patron almoft as incapable of 
anfwering, faid — '^ My worthy friend, whatever 
your goodnefs has to propofe, though it &ould 
not prove really elTential to my intereft, it will to 
my happinefsand tranquility of mind, even ade- 
quate to the re-polTeffion of my fortune : and I 
(hall receive more folid joy in reflefling one fuch 
man exHls, than I ever knew amongft the multi- 
tude of thofe who were my former intimates, ancl 
imaginary friends. What has your generous hu- 
manity to oflfer ? " What" anfwered the other, " I 
fear. Sir, your generous humanity will be apt to 
rejeS, but pardon me, when I fay, I muft infift 
upon your receiving, fince I can confider it in 
no other view than your indifputable right, the 

income 
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hicotfi£ of the Vicarage you fo bounteoufly bc?- 
ftoWcd/ and which now reverts to you, by all the 
laws of gratitude^ humanity, and every focial vir- 
tue. I can eafily, Sir, attend the duty of that and 
iny curaty, the income of which will fully gratify 
every wifh I have, but that of contributing to your 
future eafe and welfare." The Gentleman, after 
looking ftedfaftly lipbn him, replied, *« Amazing! 
Is it m man to partake thus largely of his Creator? 
This fingle inftance is fufficicnt to filence, and put 
to (hame, all thofe who meanly attempt to depre- 
cate hiiriian niature, and form their judgments of 
ks univerfal tendency by the confined limits of 
their own, and their adherents narrow groveling 
minds, iafblently arraigning the divine author with 
lufviDg conftituted that fordidly {elfiflinefs, which 
by their own irregular and extravagant paflions^ 
thfey perven an impibus charge on him, as defec« 
live in their eonftruftion." After this and many 
other expreflions of pleafurable amazement, with 
the ftrongeft marks of love and gratitude, he per« 
taiptorily reje£ied the propofition; which the 
other as ftrenuoufly infifted upon executing, and 
be did froia that time conftantly remit him the 
whole income of hi& living ; but declined feeing 
him, to avoid giving or receiving a confufion, 
great liiinds alotie are fufcejitible of. Is it in the 
gifu of fonunie, though in her moll waiiton lu)c« 

O urious 
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urious mood) to miniftcr to the mind of man, the 
leaft comps^rative degree of pleafiire, in wealthy 
fervants, equipage, and pomp, to that, which this 
great, this worthy man enjoyed, in the calm con*, 
fcioufnefs of poffefling fo ample, fo beneficent a 
heart. 



HOPE IS A BLESSING 

WHICH WE KNOW NOT 
HOW SUFFICIENTLY TO PRIZE, 

TT is aftonifhing, that man, the moft noble 
-*- Being of the creation, fliould have fo many 
imperfeftions as we find him furrounded with. It ' 
feems that there is always fomething ^hich he 
yants, fince no moment in life paffes without foiiie 
defires. Every thing he fees, every thing he 
hears, and every thing he thinks of, excites in his 
heart fo many paffions as nothing can extinguifli, 
and which it is almoft impoflible for him to grati- 
fy; his weaknefs cannot anfwer to the vivacity oF 
his imagination to furnifli the means of fatisfying 
itfelf > an eternal uneafineCs devours him, which 
nothing but hope can fatisfy. 

Though frequently unhappy in bis projefts, yet 
man is very eagerly bent upon themj- and even 

the 
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the misfortune of having failed therein does for 
the moft part ferve him as a frefh motive to pro* 
fecute them. This third which he cannot quench, 
ai d which inceffantly burns within him; thefede- 
fires always infatiable, and which he is never fure 
of fatisfying, would be to him no doubt a terrible 
punifhment, without the hope of fuccefs, with 
which he flatters himrelf,and which at leaft renders 
him happy by the idea hjs forms to himfelf, that he 
cannot fail of being fo. 

In fa6l, HOPE never leads him but through a* 
greeable roads, even to the farther end, when it is 
forced to leave him.; it alone has the power of 
taking from him the fenfe of the prefent, when it 
is unpleafing, and of anticipating as prefent the 
happy time to come, where it propofes to arrive. 
How diftant foever the pleafing objeft be, hope 
brings it nigh; fo that we enjoy a happinefs, white 
we hope for it : if we mifs it, we ftill hope for it; 
if we come to poflefs it, we promife ourfelves wc 
fhall always do fo. 

Happy or unhappy, hope fuppOrts and animates 
us ; and fuch is the inftability of human affairs, 
that even hope itfelf juftifies projeQs the mod ad- 
venturous, fince, by continual viciffitudes of good 
and bad fortune, we have no more reafon to fear 
what we hate, than to hope for what we defirc, 

O 2 May 
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May not we fay truly, that hope is the {oii\ 
of the univerfe^ and a fpring the moft powerful tp 
maintain the barmopy thereof. 

It i3 by hope that the whole iM^prld governs it<r 
felf. Would law$ be enaded^ if mankind did not 
hope a wife policy from them ? Should we fee 
obedient fubjefl^, if each individus^l did not by hia 
fubmiffion flfitter bimfelf to conitribute to the 
happincfs of his country ? WbatJhould becamieof 
the arts, and how ufclefs would they be reckoned, 
without the hopes of the good effefts the world 
ipuft reap from them ? Would not the fciences be 
negle£led? Would not talents be uncultivated, 
and the moft happy genius's fink to a brutal rude- 
nefs^ without the flattering hopes of a furer and a 
more refined tafte in every thing that it concerns 
us to know. 

If you atk the foldier, what makes him expofe 
bimfelf fo often to the hazards of days, which he 
might render lefs perilous, or more eafy ? He 
will tell you, that it is the hbpe of glory whiph he 
highly prizes, and which he prefers to the melan*?, 
choly foftnefs of a life fpent in an obfcure languor. 
The Merchant traverfes the feas, but be hope* to , 
indemnify bimfelf by his riches for the fears ^"^^h 
he has undergpne amidff the ftornis and the roc}cs* 

The 
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The hufbandman^ bent down upon his plough^ 
waters the ground with his fw4;at; but this very- 
ground is to feed him; and he would give himfclf 
no trouble to cultivate it, if he did not certainly 
expeft the reward of his labours. 

Whatever be opr undertakings^ hope is the 
motive to them ; it is the foretafte of our fuccels, 
and is, at leaft, for fome time a real bleffing in 
idefault of that which efcapes us. It is an antici^ 
patedjoy which is fometimesdelu^ve; butwhich, 
lyhile it lafts, affords a pleafiire that is no ways 
inferior to the enjoyment of that which we pro- 
mife ourfelves, and which often effaces the memory 
of all the fwects we have already tailed in the 
moft happy fituation. 

And how could we quietly enjoy life if we did 
notiive from one day to another, in hopes of pro- 
longing it : There are none, down to fick perfons^ 
even in the moft defperate cafe, that arc not 
fliockedat the approach of death, and who have 
not hopes of recovery almoft in the very moment 
they are expiring. We even carry our. hopes be- 
yond the grave ; and at the time when we arc en- 
deavouring to render ourfelves imxnortal among 
mankind, full of this flattering idea, we are the 
^morc difpofed to lofe ourfelves irrecoverably in 

the aby fs of eternity. 
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ANECDOTE of HENRY IV. 

b F ' F R A N C E. 

THE faithful fervants of Henry often repre- 
fented to him the prejudice it might be to 
him, if he continued to fliew fuch great clemency 
towards his enemies. The reply he made to this, 
will fufficiently prove the goodnefs of his heart. 

** If every one of you, who fpeak this language, 
were to fay your daily prayers with fincerity of 
heart, you would not offer me this advice. I am 
truly fenfible that the vi£lory I have obtained, I 
owe folely to the great goodnefs of AFmighty God, 
who has extended his mercy towards me, though 
unworthy of it; and as he pardons my offences, 
fo will I pardon them who have offended againft 
toe; and moreover, convince them of the fince- 
rity of my heart, by fhewing them every mark of 
clemency and mercy in my power. If there are 
any who candidly confefs their faults, and are fen- 
fible of their error, it is fufficient for roe that they 
acknowledge it. 



An ANEC DOTE, 

irVURlNG the Proteaorfhip of Oliver Crom- 
^^ well, a young OfBcer, who had been bred 

in 
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in France, went to the ordinary at the Black Hotfe 
in Holborn, where the perfon that ufually prefided 
at table was a roughs old>fa(hioned gentleman, who 
according to the cuftom of thofe times, had been 
both Major and Preacher of a Regiment. The 
young officer was venting fome new fangled no- 
tions, and fpeaking againA the difpenfations of 
Providence. The Major, at firft, only defired 
him to fpeak more re/peftfuUy of one for whom 
sUl the company had an honour ; but finding him 
run on in his extravagance, began to reprimand 
him in a more ferious manner. " Young man,** 
((aid he) " do not abufe your mafter while you 
are eating his bread. Confider whofe air you 
breathe, whofe prefence you are in, and who it is 
that gave you the power of that very fpeech which 
you make ufe of to his diftionour.*' The young 
fellow, who thought to turn matters to a jeft, 
afked him if he was * going to preach ? But at the 
lame time bid him take care what he faid when he 
fpoke to a man of honour. " A man of honour !* 
(cried the Major) " thou art an infidel, and a 
blafphemer, and I Ihall ufe thee as fuch/' At 
length the quarrel ran fo high, t^at the young of- 
ficer challenged the Major. On their coming into 
the garden, the old gentleman advifed his antago- 
nift to confider the place into which one pafs might 
4rive him; but finding him grow fcurrilous, " Sir- 
rah, 
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tih, (faid fie) if a thunderbolt does not ftrifce (hee 
dead before I come at thee, I ihall not fail to chiaf-i 
tize thee for thy profanenefs to thy Maker, and 
thy faucinefs to his fervant.** This (aid, he drew 
his fword, and ciried with a loud voice, « The 
fword of the Lord and of Gideon V Which fo ter- 
rified the young gentleman, that he was inftantly 
difarmed, and thrown on his knees |. in which pof- 
tare he begged for life; which the Major refufcd 
t6 grant, 'till he had aflced pardon for his offence 
in a fhort extempore prayer, which the Major 
di£lated on the fpot; and the other repeated it in 
theprefence of the whole company^ which wa» by 
this time aflembled in the garden. 



AN UNCOMMON 

Inftance of the Divine Interpofition. 

TXURING the government of Doti Diego de- 
-*^ Mehdoza, in Paraguay, a dreadful fairiiiiO 
rtiged at Buenos Ayres; yet Don Pedro, whofe 
forces were very much weakened by mortality, 
and the attacks of the barbarous nations, being 
afraid of giving the Indians a habit of fpilling 
Spanifh blood, forbid the inhabitants, under pain- 
of death,to go into the fields infearch of relief. But^ 
ay hunger* is one of thofe extremities which makes 

people 
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people Mind to the greateft dafigers, and deaf ereti 
tothenioft facred injunftions, he placed foldiers 
at all the out Je^s to the country, witfe orders to 
fire upon thofe who fliould enxJeavour to tranf- 
gt>cfe his orders. A •vroman, however, called Mal- 
donata, was lucky enough to elude the vigilance 
of the guards, and God twice preferved her by 
one of tbofe exertions of his Providence, to which 
public notoriety alone can extort belief from the 
incredulous, apt to take offence at every thing be- 
fidethc common courfe of things. This woman, 
having for a long time rambled about the country, 
took notice of a cavern, where fhe flattered her- 
felf flie might atlaft find a fure retreat againft all the 
dangers that threatened her: but (he had fcarce 
entered it, when (he efpied a Honefs, the fight of 
which terrified, her to the laft degree. She was, 
however, foon quieted a little, by the carefTes of 
this animal, at the fame time that ftie perceived 
t!hey were not difinteretted. The lionefs, it feems, 
t^as reduced to the laft extremity, as, though her 
term for littering was expired, fhe could not gel^ 
rid of her burthen, Maldonata upon this took 
courage, and gave the poor creature the affiftance 
Ihe feeined fo earneftly to require. The lionefs 
being happily delivered, not only immediately gave 
her benefaftrefs the moft fenfiblc proofs of her 

gratitude; 
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gratitude; but never returned from fearching her 
own daily fubfiftence, without laying at the feet 
of Maldoriata enough for her*s, till the whelps 
being ftrong enough to walk abroad, (he at laft 
took them out with her, and never returned, leav- 
ing Maldonata to Ihift for herfelf. 

Maldonata foon after fell into the hands of fome 
Indians, who made a flave of her, and kept her 
in captivity for a confiderable time. Being at 
length retaken by fome Spaniards, (he was brought 
back to Buenos Avres, where Don Francis Ruiz 
de Galan commanded for Don Pedro de Mendo* 
za, who happened to be abfent. Galan was a man 
whofe feverity often degenerated into cruelty. 
Therefore, as he knew that Maldonau had (lolen 
out of the city, contrary ta orders, and did not 
think her fufficiently puni(hed by a very long and 
very cruel flavery, he condemned her to death, 
and to a kind of death which no man but a tyrant 
could have thought of. He ordered fome foldiers 
to take her into the country, and leave her tied 
to a tree^ not doubting but fome vild beaft or 
other would foon come and. tear her to pieces. 

Two days after, the fame foldiers being (ent to 
fee what was become of her, diey were greatly 
furprized to find her alive, and unhurt, though 

furroundcd 
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furrounded by lions and tigers, wliom a lionefs, 
lying at her feet with her ivhelps, kept at a dif- 
tance. As foon as the lioncfs perceived the foldiers 
Ihe retired a little, as it were to give them leave 
to unbind h6fbenefaftrefs, which they accordingly 
did. Maldonata then related to them the hiftory 
of this lionefs, whom (he knew to be the fame fhe 
had formerly affifted; and the foldiers remarked, 
that on their offering to carry away Maldonata, 
the lionefs fawned greatly upon her, and feemcd 
to exprefs fome concern at lofing her. On the re- 
port the foldiers made to the Commander of what 
they had feen, he faw that he could not but par- 
don a woman whom Heaven had protefted in fo 
fignal a manner, without appearing more inhuman 
than lions themfelves. 

The author of Argentina, the firft author to 
relate this adventure, affures us, that he had heard 
it, not only from the public voice, but from the 
mouth of Maldonata herfelf ; and father del Techo 
fays, that when he arrived at Paraguay, a great 
many perfons fpoke to him of it, as an event which 
had happened within their memory, and of which 
nobody doubted the truth. 



ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE OF 
FIDELITY AND. RESaLUTBON. 

X^^HILE the fhadow of freedom reaB^iacd in 
^ ^ Portugal, thq gre^teft men, ia tkat natioa 
-were heroic and bra,vc. A noble anecdote of thi^ 
bwvc Ipirift offers itfelf: Alonz<o IV. furnaiDQd 
The BvAWCy afcenrf^di the thronc: of Portugal iq 
the vigour of his. age. Th.e pleafu5re3 of the chace^ 
engroffed all his attention. Hii confidents ^nd f^^ 
voujciles encQUJraged him^ and ajlured him, to ii;^ 
His tinje wa3 fpent in, the fojefts of Cintra,. whil^ 
the affairs of government were neglected, or eJjLen 
cuted by thofc whpfc intcreft it. was to keep tbeii; 
Sovereign in ignorance. His prcCence at laii 
being neceffary at Lifbon, he entered the couwcii 
with all the impetuofity of a young fportHnan, and 
with great fasniliarity and* gaiety entertained his 
Nobles with, the hjflory of a whole month fpent in 
hunting, in fifliing^ and fhoptingj. When be hadl 
finiflicd his narrative, aNobteman of the firflnanfe 
rofqup: "Courts and camps^" (faid he) «^ weriO 
allotted for Kings,, not woods and defarts. Rveftr 
the affairs of private m^n fuflfer when recreatioii 
is preferred to bufinefs : bub wbeii the whirn^ oji 
pleafure engrofs the thoughts of a King, a whole 
nation is configned to ruin. We came here for 
other purpofes than to hear the exploits of the 

chace. 
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ch^ce^ exploits wbkh are only intelligible to 
grojm^ and falconers. If your Majefty will attend 
to tlye warH», and remove the grievances of youp 
people, you will find obedient fubjeds. If not—** 
The King ftarfcing withi rage^ interrupted hira, *^ If ' 
pot-H^what?'* «* If not," refumedthc Nobleman 
in a &im tone, ^ they wiU look for another and a 
feetter King." Alonzo, in the higheft tara«Qpori 
of paffion, expreffed his refentment, and bafted 
out of the room» In a Iktle while, however, he 
returned calm and reconciled^ '* I perceive" 
(faid he) " the truth of what you fay. He who 
will not execute the duties of a King,^^ cannot long 
kave good fubjeSs. Remember, from this day^ 
you have nothing more to do with Alonzo the 
Sportfman, but with the Alonzo the King of For- 
tugaJ."-^His Majefty was as good as his promife^ 
and became, as ^ warrior and a politician^, th€^ 
greateft of the Portuguefe Monarchs, 



ANECDOTE OF 

ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 

"CltTHILE this gentleman conmianded th^ 

^ ^ fquadron up the Mediterranean, frequent 

toifiplaints were made to the Miniftry by the iner- 

thfauts-tra^ngito the Levant^ &c. of the piracies' 

of 
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of the Algerines. Thefe complaints were paffed 
over, 'till two (hips richly laden were taken and 
carried into Algiers. This was fo flagrant an in- 
fraftion of treaties, that the Min ftry could no 
longer be (ilent. Accordin^lvt orders wer^* fent 
to the Admiral, to fail into the harbour of Algiers, 
and demand a reftitution of the Dey; and in cafe 
of a refufdl, had an unlimited power to make 
reprifals^ * 

The Admiral's fquadron caft anchor in the of- 
fing, in the bay of Algiers, facing the Dey's pa- 
hce. He went afliore, attended only by his cap- 
tain and barge's crew, proceeding to the palace, 
where he demanded an immediate audience; and 
being condufted into the Dey's prefence, he laid 
open his embaffy, and, in his matter's name, de- 
(ired fatisfaftion for the injuries done to the fub- 
je6ls of his Britannic Majefty. Surprized and* 
enraged at the boldnefs of the Admiral's remon- 
ftrances, the Dey exclaimed, " That he wondered 
at the Englifh King's infolence, in fending him a 
foolifh beardlefs boy." The Admiral replied^ 
" That if his matter had fupppfed thatwifdom had 
been meafured by the length of the beard, he 
Would have fent his Deyttiip a he-goat." 

. Unufed to fucli language from the fycophant^ 
of his own Court, this reply put him befide him- 

felf. 
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felF, and, forgetting the laws of all nations in ref* 
peft to Atnbafladors, he ordered his mutes to at- 
tend with the bow-ftring, at the fame time telling 
the Admiral he fhouid pay for his audacity with 
his life. Unmoved with this menace, the Admiral 
took him to a window facing the bay, and (hew- 
ing him the Englifh fleet riding at anchor, told 
him, that if it was his pleafure to put him to death, 
there were Englifh nien enough in that fleet to 
make him a glorious funeral pile. — The Dey was 
wife enough to take the hint: The Admiral came 
off in fafety, and ample reflitution was made« 



On happiness. 

I OUGHT hourly to be looking up with grati- 
tude and praife to the Creator of my Being, 
for having formed me of a difpofition that throws 
off every particle of fpleen, and either direfts my 
attention to objefts of chearfulnefs and joy, or 
enables me to look upon their contraries a3 I do 
on fliades in a pifture, which add force to the 
lights, and beauty to the whole. With this hap- 
pinefs of conftitutron, I can behold the luxury of 
the times, as giving food and cloathing to the hun- 
gry and the naked; extending our commerce, and 
promoting and encouraging the liberal arts. I 

can 
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can look upon the iaor-rors of war, as produdive 
of the Weffings and enjoyments of peace ; aod 
tipon the miferies of mankind, which I cannot 
reUevc, with a thankful heart that my own lot hat 
"been more fstvourable. 

There is a paffage in that truly original poeni« 
caviled the Spleen^ which pleafcs me more than 
almoft any thing I have read.— The Paffage is 
this: 

Happy the many who innocent^ 
Grieves not at ills he caiCt prevent i 
His Jkiff does with the current glides 
Now puffings pull'd againjl the tide : 
Hff p/iddling by the fcuffiing crowds 
SeeSj unconcerned, lifers wager row^d; 
And when he can't prevent foul play p 
Enjoys the follies of the fray. 

The laughing philofopher has always appeared to 
me a more eligible charafter than the weeping 
one; but before I (it down either to laugh or to 
cry at the follies of mankind, as I have publickly 
cnlifted myfelf in their fervice, it becomes me to 
adminifter every thing in my power to relieve or 
cure them. For this purpole I (hall here lay be- 
fore my readers fome lopfe hints on a fubjeSt^ 

which 
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ivhich will, I hope, excite their attention, arid con- 
tribute towards the expelling from the heart thofe 
^nalignant and fallen humours, which deilroy the 
harmony of focial hfe. 

If we make obfervations on human nature, 
cither from what we feel in ourfelves, or fee in 
' others, we (hall perceive that almoft alt the uneafi- 
Tiefs of mankind owe their rife to inaftivity, or 
idlenefs of body or mind. A free and briik circUi* 
lation of the blood is abfolutely neceffary towards 
the creating eafinefs and good humour; and is the 
only means of fecuring us from a reftlefs train of 
idle thoughts, which cannot fail to make us bur- 
thenfomc to ourfelves, and diffatisfied with all 
about us. 

I^rovidence has therefore wifely provided for the 
generality of mankind, by compelling them to ufc 
that labour,, which not only procures them the ne- 
ceiTaries of life, but peace and health to enjoy 
them with delight. Nay farther, we find how ef- 
fentially neceffary it is that the greateft part of 
mankind fliould be obliged to earn their bread by 
labour, from the ill ufe that is almoft univerfally 
made of thofe riches which exempt men from it. 
Even the advantages of the heft education are ge- 
nerally found to be infuffigient to keep us within 

Q thcL 
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the limits of reafon and moderatidti. How hard 
do the very bell of men find it, to force upon 
thcmfelves that abftinence or labour which thfi 
narrownefs of their circumftanccs does not imme- 
diately compel them to? Is there really one in ten 
who, by all the advantages in wealth and leifure, 
is made more happy in refpeft to himfelf, or more 
ufeful to mankind ? What numbers do we daily 
fee of fuch perfons, either rioting in luxury, or 
fleeping in floth, for one who makes a proper ufc 
of the advantages which riches give for the im- 
provement of himfelf, or the happinefs of others! 
And how many do we meet with, who, for their 
abufe of the blefEngs of life, are given up to the 
perpetual uneafinefs of mind, and to the greateft 
agonies of bodily pain ! 

Whoever ferioufly confiders this point, will dif- 
cover that riches are by no means fuch certafn 
tleffings as the poor imagine them to be : On the 
contrary, he will perceive that the common la- 
bours and employments of life are much better 
fuited tQ the majority of mankind, than profi>erity 
and abundance would be without them. 

It was a merciful fentence which the Creator 
paffed on Man for his difobedience. By the J-wtat 
of thy fact thou Jhall cat thy bread: for to the 

punifhracnt 
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punifiiment iifclf he ftancls indebted for health, 
ftrcngth, and all the enjoyments oj life. Though 
the firft paradife was forfeited for his tranfgreffion, 
yet by the penalty inflifted for that tranfgreflion, 
the earth is made into a paradife again^ in the 
beautiful fields and gardens which we fee daily 
produced by the labour of man. And though the 
ground was pronounced curfed for his difobedience; 
yet is that curfe fo ordered as to be the punifii- 
ment, chiefly and almoft folely of thofe, who, by 
intemperance or floth, inflid it upon therafelves. 

Even from the wants and weakneflcs of mankind, 
are the bonds of mutual fupport and afFeftion de- 
rived. The neceffities of each, which no man 
hin^felf can fufficicndy fupply, compel him to con- 
tribute towards the benefit of others; and while 
he labours only for his own advantage, he is pro^ 
moting the univerfal good of all around him. 

Health is the bleffing that every one wiflies to 
enjoy; but the multitude are fo unreafonable, as 
to defire to purchafe it at a cheaper rate than it is 
to be obtained. The continuance of it is only to 
be fecured by exercife or labour. But the misfor- 
tune is, that the poor are too apt to overlook their 
own enjoyments, and to view with envy the eafe 
wd affluence of their fuperiors, not coafidering 
Qi} tb^ 
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that the ufual attendants upon great fortunes dit 
anxiety and difeafe. , . 

If it be true, that thofe perfons are the happieft, 
who have the feweft wants, the rich man is more 
the objeft of compaffion than envy. However 
moderate his iilciinations may be, the cuftom of 
the world lays* iiim under a kind of neceffity of 
living up to his fortune. He rauft be furrouiidcd 
by an ufclefs train of fervants; his appetite muft 
be palled with plenty, and his peace invaded by 
crowds. He muft give up the plcafurcs and en- 
dearments of domeftic life, to be the flaye and 
party of faQion. Or if the goodncfs of hh heart 
fliould incline him to afts of humanity and bene- 
volence, he will have the frequent mortification 
of feeing his charities ill beftowcd; and by hi^ 
inability to relieve all, the conftant one of making 
more enemies by his refufals, than friends by his 
benefaftions. I have add to thefe confiderations'a 
truth, which I believe few perfons will difpute,. 
namely, that the greateft fortunes, by adding to ' 
the wants of their poffeflbrs, ufually render them 
the mofl neceffitous of men, we fhall find great- 
nefs and happinefs to be at a wide diftance frota 
one another. If we carry our enquiries ftill higher,, 
if we examine into the Rate of a King, and even 
enthrone him; like our own, in the hfcarts of his. 

people ; 
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people; if the life of a father be a life of care and 
anxiety, to be the father of a people, is a pte-cmi<' 
iience to be honoured, but not enviedr • ^ 

This bappinefs of life is, I believe, generally, 
to be found in thofe ftations, which neither tots^Uy 
fubjed: men to labour, .nor abfolutely exempt them 
from it. Power is the parent of difquietude— 
Ambition of difappointment — and Riches of dif-*. 
eafe. I will conclude thefe reflexions with the 
following Fable : 

*' Labour, the offspring of Want, and the ibo- 
' ther of Wealth and Contentment, lived with 
' her two daughters in a little cottage by the fide 
' of a hill, at a great diftance from town. They 

were totally unacquainted with the great, and 
' had kept no better company than the neighbour- 

ing villagers: but, having a delire of feeing the 

world, they forfook their .companions and ha- 
' bitation, and determined to travel. Labour 

went foberly along the road, with Heahh on her 
' right hand, who, by the fprightlinefs of her coiv 
' verfation, and fbngs of chearfulnefs a^d joy, 
' foftened the toils of the way • while Content- 
' ment went fmiling on' the left, fupporting the 
' fteps of her mother, and, by her perpetual good 
' humour, encreafing the vivacity of her fitter. ; 

««In 
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•' In this manner they travelled over forefts, 
** and through towns and villages, till at laft they 
** arrived at the capital of the kingdom. At their 
^* ci^rance into the great city, the mother conjured 
*« her daughter never to lofe fight of her, for it 
*• was the will of Jupiter^ flie faid, that their fepa- 
" ration fhould be attended with the utter ruin of 
*' all tkree. But Health was of too gay a difpofi- 
" tion to regard all the councels of Labour: (he 
♦' fufFered herfelf to be debauched by Intemper- 
** ance, and at laft died in child-bed of difea(e« 
** Contentment, in the abfence of her fifter, gave 
** herfelf up to the enticements of Sloth, and was 
** never heard of after: while Labour, who could 
" have no enjoyment without her daughters, went 
•' every where in fearch of them,till flie was at laft 
•* feized by a laffitude in her way and died in 
«• Mifery/* 



ANECDOTE of HANDEL. 

'T^HIS celebrated compofer, though of a very 
-■* robuft and uncouth external appearance, 
yet had fuch a remarkable irritation of nerve3y 
that he could not bear to hear the tuning of in- 
ftruments, and therefore this was always done be- 
fore Handel arrived. A mufical wag, who knew 

" how 
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how to extra£l fome mirth from his irafcibility of 
temper, ftole into the orcheftra, on a night when 
the late Prince of Wales was to be prefent at the 
performance of a new Oratorio, and untuned all 
the inftruments, fome half a note, others a whole 
note lower than the organ. As foon as the Prince 
arrived, Handel gave the fighal of beginning con 
ffirito; but fuch was the horrible difcord, that the 
enraged mufician ftarted up from his feat, and 
having overturned a double bafs which flood in 
his way, he feized a kettle-drum, which he threw 
with fuch violence at the head of the leader of the 
band, that he loft his full-bottomed wig by the 
effort. Without waiting to replace it, he advanced 
bare-headed to the front of the orcheftra, breath- 
ing vengeance; but fo much choaked with paf^ 
^oi>, that utterance was denied him. In this ri« 
diculous attitude he ftood ftariqg and ftamping 
for fome moments, amidft a convulfion of laugh- 
ter; nor could he be prevailed on to refume his 
feat, 'till the Prince went perfonally to appeafe 
his wrath, which he with great difficulty accou*- 
pli(hed« 



>IV 
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A GWUINE ANECDOTE. 

AYOUN G Lady, from the North of England, 
being fent to the Eaft-Indies to marry a certain 
Governor, rather advanced in years, that Gentle- 
man, foon after her arrival, wasibr performing his 
engagements iqimediately; but the fair traveller 
pofitiyely relufed, j^nd finally gave as a rcafon for 
her condu6t, that fhe did not chufe to deceive 
Tiim; that during her voyage (he had betrothed 
herfelf to the captain, of the (hip, who, however^ 
was^bafe enough to rctraCl his promife, although 
flie feared th?it their cpnneSion had been praduc* 
tive of certain difagreeable confequence;s. The 
Governor repaid her franknefs with, the moft 
generous cpndu£l; and was not at all furprized 
that fhe (hould rather give her hand to a young 
fellow, who had befides the advantages of being 
on the fgot, than wait with uncertainty for an 
elderly man, who was an abfolute ftranger to her. 
IJe therefore married her himfelf without hefitai^ 
tion, after having in vain endeavoured to perfuade 
her falfe lover to take that ftep. 




AVARICE 
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AVARICE AND GLORY: 

A T A L E. 

^ t ^HE Mifer is chiefly his own enemy, but the 
-*• ambitious man is the enemy of the human 
race. He firides forward to vice with impunity, 
and even his virtUfes degenerate into faults. The 
mifer and the amoitious are both equally felf-in- 
terefted; but, while one deftroys only a cottage, 
the other, perhaps, overturns an empire* 

Avarice and glory once made a journey toge« 
ther to this world, in order to try how mankind 
were difpofed to receive them. Heroes, citizens, 
priefts, and lords, immediately lifted beneath their 
banners, and received their favours with gratitude 
and rapture. Travelling, however, into a moft 
remote part of the country, they, by accident, fet 
up at the cottage of a fimple fliepherd, whofe 
whole poifeflions were his. flock, and all his foil* 
citude his next day's fubfiftence. His birih was 
but humble, yet his natural endowments were 
great. His fenfe was refined, his heart fenfible of 
love apd piety; and, poor as he was, he ftill pre- 
ferved an honeft: ardour for liberty and repofe.— 
Here, yrith his favourite Sylvana, his flock, his 
crook, and his cottage, he lived unknown and 
unknowing a world, that could only inftru£l him 
in deceit and falfliood. 

R Our 
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Our- two travellers no fooner beheld him, thaa 
they were ftruck with his felicity. *« How infup- 
portable is it,'* cried Glory, " thus to be a fpec- 
tator of pleafures which we have no fhare in pro- 
ducing! — Shall we, who are adored here below^ 
tamely continue fpeSators of a man, who thus 
flights our favours, becaufe as yet unexperienced 
in their delights ? No, rather let us attepipt; to fe- 
duce him from his wife purfuit of tranquility, and 
feach him to reverence our power." — Thus faying, 
^ tbcy both, tb? better to difguife themfelves^ af- 
fj^imed the. direfa of fliepherds, and accoftcd the 
r,uilie in i^xms the moft inviting : " Dear fiiepherd^ 
how do, I pity," erics Glory, "your poor ^aiplk- 
city! To fee fuch talents buried in unambitious 
retirement, m;^ certainly create even the com- 
paflion of the God& I^eave, pry thee, leave a fo- 
il tude deftined only for ignorance and ftupidity : 
It i& doubly to die, to die without applaufe.— You 
have virtues, and thofe ought to appear, and not 
thus lie concealed by ungrateful Obftinacy. — ? 
Fortune calls, and Glory invites thee*— I promifc 
you a certainty of fuccefsr^^You have only to 
ebufe, whether to become an author, a minifter 
offtfite, or a general; in either capacity be af- 
fured of finding refpcft, riches, and immortality." 



At 
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At fo unaccuftom^d an invitation tiie fhepherd 
fcemed incapable of determining : He hcfitated 
for fotne time between Ambition and Content, 
•till at length the former prevailed, and he became 
in fonifemeafure,. a convert. Avarice now came 
in to fix him entirely, and willing to make him 
completely the flave of both, thus continued the 
converfation: " Yes, fimple fwain, be convinced 
of your ignorance; learn from me in what true 
happinefs confifts.-^You are in indigence, and 
mifcall your poverty temperance. What ! fhall a 
txian formed for themoft important concerns, like 
you, exhauft a precious life only in ogling hfs 
miftrefs, playing upon hiis pipe, or (hearing his 
Iheep? While the reft of mankind, blefled with 
affluence, confecrate all their hours to rapture; 
improved with art, fhall you remain in a cottage, 
perhaps, ftiuddering at the winter's breeze ! Alas! 
little- doft thou know of the plafures attending the 
great! What fumptuous palaces they live in; ho^ 
evefy time they leave them, feems a triumphal 
proceffion; how, evdry word they pronounce is 
echoed with applaufe. Without fortune, what is 
life but mifery? What is virtue but fallen fatis^ 
faClion ? Money, money is the grand mover of 
the univerfe; without it life is infipid, and talents 
contemptible. 

Ra The: 
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The unhappy (hepherd was no longer able to 
refift fuch powerful perfuafions : His miftrefs, his 
flock are at once baniftied from his thoughts, or 
contemptible in his eye. His rural retreat becomes 
taflelefsy and ambition fills up every chafm in his 
breaft. In vain did the faithful partner of all his 
pleafures and cares folicit his flay; in vain expofe 
the numberlefs dangers he mufl necefTarily en- 
counter; nothing could perfuade a youth bent on 
^lory, and whofe heart felt every paffion in ex- 
treme. However, uncertain what courfe to fol- 
low, by chance he fixed upon the mufes, and 
began by fhewing the world fome amazing inflan- 
ces of the fublimity of his genius. He inflantly 
found admittance among the men of wit, and gave' 
lefTons to thofe who wiere candidates for the pub- 
lic favour.— He publifhed criticifms, to fhew that 
fome were not born poets, and apologies in vin- 
dication of himfelf. But foon Satire attacked him 
with all its virulence; he found in every brother- 
wit a rival, and in every rival, one ready to de- 
preciate what h^ ha4 written. 3oon, therefore, he 
thought proper to quit this feducing train that 
offer beds of rofes, hut fupply only a couch of 
thorns. He next took the field in quality of a 
foldier; he was foremoft in revenging the affronts 
of his country, and fixing his monarch on the 
throne; he wasforemofl in braving every danger. 
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and iti mounting every breach. With a few fu«4 
cefles more, and a few limbs lefs, our fhephcrd 
would have equalled Caefar himfelfj but foon 
envy began to pluck the hardened lawrel from his 
brow. His conqueffs were attributed, not to his 
fuperior (kill, but the ignorance of his rivals; his^ 
patriotifm was judged to proceed from avarice,^ 
and his fortitude from unfeeling affurance. 

Af[ain, therefore, the Ihepherd changes, and in 
his own defence, retired from the field to the ca* 
binet. Here he became a thorough-bred minifter 
of ftate, he copies out conventions, concludes 
treaties, raifes fubfidies^ levies, difpofes, fells, 
buys, and lofes his own peace to procure the peace 
of Europe ; he even, with the induftry of a mi- 
nifter, adopts his vices, and becomes flow, timid, 
fufpicious, and auftere. — Intoxicated with power, 
and involved in fyftem, he fees, confults, and 
likes none but hitnfelf. He is no longer the iini- 
pie flhepherdj whofe thoughts were all honeft, and 
who fpoke nothing but what he thought; be is 
now taught to fpeak what he never intends to per-, 
form. — His faults difgufted fome, his few remainr 
ing virtues more. 

At length, however, his fyftem fails, and his 
projcfts arc blown up. What was the caufe of 

misfortune 
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misfortune -was attributed to corruption and igno- 
rance. He is arraigned by the people, and fcarce- 
ly efcapes being condemned to fuffer an ignomi. 
»ious death. Now, too late, he finds, the folly of 
having attended to the voice of Avarice, or the 
call of Ambition. He flies back to his long for^^. 
faken cottage. He affumes the ruftic robe of in^ 
nocence and fimplicity, and in the arms of his 
faithful Sylvana pafles the remainder of his life in 
iiappinefs^ and undifturbed repofe. 



The prisoner. 

A RECENT FACT. 

^T^HE tolling of the dreadful bell, fummoning 
-^ the miferable to pay their forfeited lives to 
the injured laws of their country, awoke Henry 
from the firft fleeep he had fallen into fince he en- 
tered the walls of a difmal prifon. 

Henry had been a merchant, and married the 
beautiful Eliza in the iiiidft of affluence ; but the 
capture of our Weft-India fleet, in the late unna^ 
tural American war, was the firft ftroke his houfci 
received. His creditors, from the nature of the 
lofs, were for fome time merciful ; but to fatisfy 
fome partis^l dei[nands^ he entered into a diflio^ 

nourablc 
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nourabte treaty, whkh being difcoYered, Henff 
was throw i> into a loathfome gad. He had 
offended againft the laws, and wa$ cond:emned to 
die. 

Eliza poffcfs'd Roman virtues. She wotild 
not quit his fide, and with her infant fon.fiie pre- 
ferred chafing away his melancholy in a dungeoni 
to her father's houife, which was ftill open to re- 
ceive her. Their hopes of a reprieve from day 
to day, had fled ; but not before the death-war- 
rant arrived. Grief overpowering all other fenfes,, 
Sleep, the balmy charmer of the woes of humani- 
ty, in pity to their miferies, extend her filken era- ' 
braces over them, and. beguiled the time they had 
appropriated for prayer, and Eliza, with the in- 
fant, ftill continued under her influence. 

Father of Mercies, exclaimed Henry, lend thine, 
ear to a penitent. — Give attention to my fliort 
prayer. — Gi'ant me forgivnefs. — endue me with 
fortitude to appear before thee: — and, O God! 
extend thy mercies to this injured, this befl: of 
thy fervants, whom I have entailed in endlefs 
miferies. — Chafe not fleep from her, till I ain 
dead* 

.. The Keeper interrupted his devotions by warn- 
ing him to his fate,-*-If there be mercy in you, 

. , replied 
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fcplied Henry, make no noifc, for I would not 
have my wife awaked till I am no more* 

He wept — even he, who was inured to mifery. 
He, who with apathy had for ages looked on dif- 
trefs, Ihed tears at Henry's requeft. Nature, for 
once, predominated in a gaoler. 

At this inftant the child cried I O Heavens^ 
faid Henry, am I too guilty to have my prayer 
heard. He took up his infant, and fortunately 
huflied it again to reft, while the gaoler ftood pe- 
trified with grief and aftonifhment. At laft he 
thus broke out — this is too much — ^my heart 
bleeds for you — I would I had not feen this day. 

What do I hear, replied Henry ? Is this an 
angel in the garb of my keeper? Thou art indeed 
unfit for thy office. This is more than I was pre- 
pared to hear. Hence, and let me be conduBdU 
to my fate. 

Thefe words awoke the unhappy Eliza; who, 
with eagernefs to atone for loft time,^ began to ap- 
propriate the few moments left, in fupplicating 
for her hufl)and's falvation. 

Side by fide the unhappy couple prayed as the 
Ordinary advanced to the cell. They were too 
intent on devotion to obferve him. The holy man 
came with more comfort than what his fundion 

alone 
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alone could adminiftcr. It was a reprieve^ but 
with caution he communicated the glad tidings. 

The efFeft it had on them was too afFe6ling to 
be expreflfed. — Henry's fenfes were overpowered, 
while Eliza became frantic with joy — fhe ran to 
the man of God, then to her child, ere (he per- 
ceived her hufband apparently lifelefs* He foon 
inhaled life from her kifles, while the humane 
gaoler freed him from his fetters. 



The force of LQVE, 

United to RELIGION: 

A MORAL TALE. 

MR. Shepherd, a very refpeftable merchant, 
who had acquired a genteel fortune, with 
an unblemifhed charafter, in the Turkey trade, 
received fo fevere a fhock to his fpiriis by the 
death of an every-way amiable wife, with whom 
he had lived near thirty years, that his health was 
confiderably injured by his exceffive grief. He 
was inconfolable, and would have been, probably, 
driven to defpair, had not a dutiful and afFeftionate 
daughter, who inherited all the valuable qualities 
of her mother, prevented him from reflefting too 
intenfely on the lofs he had fuftained, by her ten- 

S der 
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tier attentions and alleviating converfatlon. B^ 
that converfationv and by thofe attentions, fhe, 
happily, brought him into a chearful train of think- 
ing; and from the moment he began to look upon 
an event which he had deplored in terms that too 
much indicated a criminal dereli£iion, in a reli- 
gious light, his health gradually returned. 

Mifs Shepherd was, at the time of her mother^s 
deaths not quite of age ; but (he had a fine under** 
(landing, and a matronly dignity in her behaviour. 
With a ftrong underftanding, arid as pleafing a 
perfon, without any pretenfions to beauty, as can 
be imagined, her manners were extremely engag- 
ing, and (he had many elegant accompjifliments.— 
For her intelle6ls, her virtues, and heraccom- 
plifhments, for her tendernefs, her difcretion, and 
her obedience, (he was juftly doated on by her 
father; and his parental affeQion was increafed, 
(if it could be increafed) when he beheld in ker 
the only comfort he had in his declining years. — 
Never were paternal love and filial duty carried 
to a more exemplary height. Equally (iudious to 
endear themfelves to each other, they were re- 
vered, as well as beloved, by all who had the 
pleafure of being acquainted with them. 

Mifs Shepherd had many admirers; but the 
gentleman who(c addreflfes gave Her the moft plea- 

furd, 
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Aire, wa&, unluckily 9 the only man in the world 
to whom her father had particular obje£tions; and 
flie was determined never to give htr hand with^ 
out his. confent, whatever uneafinefs her heart 
might fufFer from the violence which (he ofFere4 
to her inclination. 

Mr. Digges had juft before the death of Mrg^ 
Shepherd, inherited a confiderable eftate from his 
father, who was pofleffed of m^ny valuable pl^n-- 
tations in Jamaica. 

Mr. Digges was fiifficiently accompHflied by 
nature and education to recommend himfeif pow- 
erfully to the fair-fex in general; and he was par- 
ticularly agreeable in the ey^s of Mifs Shepherd j 
happier would (he have been if her father had feen 
him in as favourable a. light. The truth is, Mr. 
Shepherd was not only a good moral man, he wa^ 
alfo a man of piety ; punftual in bis attendance at 
church, from which he never abfented himfeif, 
but through neceffity, and ftrongly believing all 
the awful articles of faith contained in the Scrip* 
tures, he could not help feeling compaflion foe 
thofe who lived as if they had a contempt for re- 
velation: he felt more than compafBon^ be feU 
hi« refentment alfo rife againft them. 

3 g pig§es 
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Digges was, indeed, too much a man of plea- 
fure to be excluded from the number who drew 
^Mr. Shepherd's refentment upon them, by the li- 
centioufnefs of their lives: he certainly coniidered 
public worfhip as a thing of no fort of confe- 
quence ; and had a very flight, if any opinion of 
the chrifl:ian religion.-r-Mr. Shepherd, therefore, 
flatly refufed to receive him into his family as ^ 
fon-in-law, and aftually prohibited his vifits to the 

houfe, intreating his daughter at the fame time to 

give up all thoughts of him? 

To give up all thoughts of a man who had made 
^ v^ry deep impreflion on her heart, was not \i\ 
poor. Fanny's power. The difmiflion of her lovcF 
had fuch an efFe6l upon her fpirits, that flie fell in- 
to a melancholy ftate. She was as dutiful as ever 
in her carriage to her father; but the almoft daily 
alteration in her perfbn alarmed hirp. The rofes 
of health no longer bloomed in her cheeks, and 
her face w$^s no. longer brightened with the fmilcs 
of contentment, 

Mr. Shepherd wanted not to be acquainted 
with the caufe of that alteration in his daughter, 
which he fincerely lamented ; but hoping fhe 
inight, if removed from the fpot on which flie had 
wet with a difappointment too feyere to be fuftain^ 
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ed by her, recover her fpiriis and health, he fcnt 
her to an aunt, by the mother's fide, about five and 
twenty miles from London, whojuft at that junc- 
ture had prefled him to let her fpend part of the 
fummer at her houfe. 

Accordingly, Fanny fet off to her Aunt, and 
not without fome animating refleftions; for as 
Mrs. Bonnel had always behaved to her in the mod 
afiedtionate manner, and had a great influence 
over her father, fhe hoped that her mediation, 
might prove ferviceable to her. 

Mfs. Bonnel received her niece with much po- 
litends, and expreffed, no fmall fatisfaftion at her 
arrival ; but darted a little to fee her look paler 
and thinner than (he expefted, though Mr. Shep- 
herd had previoufly difpatched a preparatory 
letter. 

Fanny Seing clofely queftioned concerning her 
looks unbofomed herfclf without the Icaft refe^e 
to her aunt: but concluded her narrative with 
declaring, that whatever difquietude fhe felt, fhe 
would not do any thing to render his life unhappy 
who had been inftrumental to her exiftence, who 
had taken a great deal of pains to promote her 
felicity, and who had oppofed her inclination foy 
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Mr. Digges, fhe was fatisfied, with the b?ft inten-*- 
tions in the world. 

** You are an excellent daughter, my dear 
Fanny," faid Mrs Bonnel, " and deferve to be 
rewarded for your filial gratitude and regard. As 
for Mr. Digges, I (hall endeavour to come at hi^ 
real charafter from impartial people ; for 1 look 
upon your father as a prejudiced perfon upon this 
occafion. He is a very good man; but he is of 
too rigid a way of thinking about religious mat<^ 
ters. I am not fo uncharitable as to imagine that 
none can be worthy who are not always going to 
church, and minutely complying with every in^ 
junftion in their prayer-books/* 

Mrs. Bonnel had foon aii opportunity to gratify 
hpr curiofity, and finding that Mr. Digges, though 
not a religious charaQer, was a fenfible, {ober, 
good-natured man, rather encouraged her niece's 
inclination for him, and undertook to bring her 
farther tq confent to their union. 

Soon after fhe had difpatched her letter to Mr* 
Slicpherd, in which fhe pleaded for Digges with 
all the powers of perfuafton fhe was miftrefs of, he 
being on a vifit to s^n uncle's who lived near her, 
ventured to wai^ on her, an4 met with an euw 

coi^raging 
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toufaging reception. From that day he had frc-^ 
quent interviews with his Fanny. 

Fanny, however, though fhe coujd not help 
being pleafed with the converfation and behaviour 
of her lover, fincerely wiflied to remove his pre- 
judices againft Chriftianity; and would on no ac- 
count agree to be his, without her father'^ appro^ 
bation, which never could, (he knew be obtained, 
while he continued in a ftatc of infidelity. When 
he propofed a private marriage to her (he plainly 
told him, *' That (he would never take any fteps 
to make a parent unhappy who had never in- 
tentionally done any thing to render her fo."— • 
♦' My father," added fhe, " oppofes our union, 
becaufe he thinks that no man who negle£ls his 
religious duties can make a good hufband." 

"If that's the cafe, my dearefl," replied he, 
brifkly, " I'll foon put matters upon an eafy foot- 
ing: ril appear at church as conflantly as he does 
himfelf, and go thro' all the ceremonies mentioned 
in the rubrick with the utmoft regularity : then, 
furely, I fhall gain my point compleatly." 

" You may, by fo doing. Sir/' faid fhe, gravely, 
** impofe upon my father; but if you comply with 
the duties enjoined by the rubrick, merely to ferve 
a prefent turn, without feeling your heart fubfcribe 

to 
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to the language of your lips, you will be guilty of 
the moft contemptible as well as the moft criminal 
hypocrify, and I would immediately undeceive 
my father.'* 

Struck with the manner in which (he delivered 
that fpeecb, he beheld her in a new, and ftill 
more amiable light; and was fo much afFefted by 
what ihe afterwards urged to hini, with a vein of 
piety, which would have canonized her in the firft 
ages of Chriftianity, that he became heartily 
afhamed of his infidelity, and convinced of the 
truths which fhe addreffed with energy to his un- 
derftanding. 

Mr. Shepherd, when he read Mrs. Bonnel's let- 
ter, was almoft ready to pronounce her unworthy 
of the good opinion he had always entertained of 
her: for having, with uncommon eameftnefs, re- 
commended a man to be his fon-in-law who laughi. 
ed at religion in general ; and who had diftin- 
guifhed himfelf againft Chriftianity on every oc- 
cafion^ but inftead of anfwering her letter, he 

determined to go down to L d, and take his 

daughter out of her hands, left (he fhould connive 
at fomc clandeftine proceedings. 

Accordingly he fet off, as foon as he had finilhed 
a little bufmefs which he could not prudently leave 

undone. 
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undone^ with various reflexions rolling in his 
mind, the majority of which were difagreeable; 
bc;ing really apprehenlive, from fome parts of 
Mrs. Bonnel's letter, that flie would rather fpirit 
up her niece to follow her inclinations, than ftimu- 
late her to conquer it. 

On his arrival he found Mrs. Bonnel in a back- 
parlour, which looked into a garden, by herfelf. 
She received him with her ufual politenefs, and 
cheerful looks; there was however, a coolnefs in 
his carriage at the fight of her which would, at any 
time, have furprized her; but (he knew how to 
make allowances for a behaviour which her letter 
had occafioned. 

When the firft civilities were exchanged, he 
enquired in hurrying accents for his daughter— 
but feeing her at that inftant walking towards the 
houfe, withX)igges^by her fide, and feeing them 
alfo fmile on each other, he began td reproach 
Mrs. Bonnel for admitting a man to his Fanny to 
whom he had fo many material objefiions. When 
he had fo reproached her, he was haftening to the 
garden-door — Mrs. Bonnel, catching hold of his 
coat, begged him to hear her, as ihe had fome« 
thing of confequence to relate to him. She then 
acquainted him with the revolution which Fanny 

T had 
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had brought about in Mr. Diggcs's principles; 
and as he had great reafon to believe, by talking 
with him afterwards, that he was become a fincere 
convert to Chrifti^nity, he willingly gave his 
daughter to him, with a handfome fortune. — By 
giving his daughter to Mr. Digges, he compleated 
the happinefs of them both; and they both made 
an exemplary figure in the marriage ftate. 

Digges was not a little rallied by fome of his 
moft intimate companions, who came to fee him 
on his wedding, for the /making notions, as they 
called them, which he had picked up during his 
courtfliip; but their mirth only moved his com- 
panion. He pitied them for principles whicii were 
fo ill calculated to make men happy, either here 
or hereafter; and that he might not be unhinged 
by their irreligious converfation, he broke off all 
connections with fuch dangerous affociates. 



An anecdote. 



ON the firft night of the reprefentation of the 
comedy of The Sufpicious Husband^ Foots 
fat by a plain, honeft, well-meaning citizen, whofe 
imagination was ftrongly ^impreffed by the inci- 
dents of the play. At the dropping of the curtain, 

the 
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the wit complained to his neighbour of the impro- 
priety of fuffering Ranger to go off as he came 
on^ without beiiig reclaimed. ^^ Could not the 
author, (faid he) throw this youth, in the courfe 
of his noftumat rambles, into fome ridiculous 
fcene of diftrefs, which might have reclaimed him? 
As he now ftands, who knows but the rogue, after 
all the pleafure he has given us, may fpend the* 
night in around-houfe?" ** By G— d, (fays the 
Git) if it happens in my Ward, I'll releafe him, 
for I'm fure he is too honeft a fellow to run away 
from his bail.** 



HUMANITY. 

REMARKABLE 

AJ^ECDOTE of DEA^r SfFIFT. 

TPHE Dean was one morning ftanding at his 
-*• ftudy window, and from thence obferved a 
decent elderly woman offering a paper to one of 
hi^ fervants, which the fellow at firft refpfed, with 
an infolent and furly afpeft. The woman, how- 
ever, preffed her fuit with all the energy of diftrefs, 
and in the end prevailed. The Dean, whofe foul 
was, the feat ot compaffion, faw, felt, and was de- 
termined to alleviate her mifery.— »He every mo- 
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ment expefted the fervant with the paper; but to 
hi$ furprize and indignation^ an hour elapfed, and 
the man did not prefent it. The day was cold and 
wet, and the wretched petitioner ftill retained her 
ftation, with many an eloquent and anxious look 
at the houfe. The benevolent Divine loft all 
patience, and was going to ring the bell, when he 
obfcrved the fervant crofs the ftreet, and return 
the paper with the utraoft fang froid and indiffer- 
ence. Rightly judging the cafe, he threw up the 
fa(h, and demanded loudly what the paper contain- 
ed. * It is a petition, pleafe your Reverence,* re- 
plied the woman. * Bring it up, rafcal,' cried the 
enraged Dean ! — The furprized and petrified fer- 
vant obeyed. With Swift, to know was pity, — to 
pity to relieve.— 'The poor woman was inftantly 
made happy,— and the fervant almoft as inftantly 
turned out of the doors, with the following written 
teftimonial of his condu6t ; 

** Thd" bearer lived two years in my fcrvice, m 
which time he was frequently drunk and negligent 
of his duty; which, conceiving him to be honeft, 
I excufed ; but at laft detcfting him in a flagrant 
inftance of cruelty, I difcharge him." Such were 
the confequences of this paper, that for feven years 
the fellow was an itinerant beggar;, after which the 

Dean 
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Dean forgave him ; and, in confcquence of anothei 
paper equally fmgular, he was hired by Mr. Pope, 
with whom he lived till death removed him. 



The UNNATURAL BROTHER. 

SIR George Sonds, of Kent, had lately two 
fons, grown up to that age wherein he might 
have expefted moft comfort from them ; but in 
the year 1655, the youngeft of them, named Free- 
man Sonds, having no apparent caufe or provo- 
cation either from his father or brother, did in a 
moft inhuman and butcherly manner, murder the 
elder, as he lay fleeping by him in his bfed : he 
beat out his brains with a cleaver: and, although 
this was his morial wound, yet, perceiving him to 
groan and iigh, as one approaching unto deaths 
he ftabbed him feven or eight times, in and about 
the heart, and when he had iinifhed this black and 
bloody tragedy, he went to his aged father, then 
in bed, and told him of it, rather glorying in it, 
than expreffing any repentance for it. Being 
apprehended, he was prefently after condemned 
at Maidftone aflizes, and accordingly executed. 



ANECDOTE. 
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ANECDOTE. 

EDWARD Bone, of Ladlock, in Cornwall^ 
was a fervant to Mr. Courtney, of that 
county. He was deaf from his cradle, and confe- 
quently dumb, yet could learn and exprefs any 
news to hisraafter that was ftirring in the country* 
If a fcrmon was preached within fome miles dill- 
ance, he would repair to to the place, and fitting 
hitnfelf direftly oppofitc to the preacher, would 
look him ftedfaftly in the face while his fcrmmi 
lafted : To which religious zeal his honeft life 
was alfo anfwer able. AiBfted with a firm memory, 
he would not only know a perfon whom he had 
feen but once, but defcribe him fo perfeftly as to 
be known by any other. 



ON LIFE. 

OUR Life is like a Winter's day, 
Some only breakfafl: and away; 
Others to dinner flay, and are full fed, 
The pldeft only fups, and goes to bed. 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day> 
Who goes the foonefl has the lead to pay. 



PERSECUTION. 
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PERSECUTION. 

LORD Herbert, of Cbcrburg, relates that whqjci 
he was at Paris, father Segnerand, confeflbr 
to thie King of France, preached a fermon before 
his Majefty, on the Chrillian duty oi forgiving ^ur 
enemies. But he made a diftinftion in the objeSs 
of forgivnefs, aflferting that w€ ar^ bound only to 
forgive our perfonal enemies, not the enemies of 
God : Such are heretics, and particularly the pro- 
feflbrs of the ^Proteftant religion. Thefe h^ m-gie4 
his Majefty, as the n)oft Chrijlian Kin^^ to extir- 
pate wherever they were to be found. 



ANECDOTE OF 

. FREDERICK the GREAT. 

IN. one of the farced marthes, the King rode 
befide his cavalry, and heard a trooper, at a 
vejry litde diftancc, make a horrid noife with curf- 
ing jind fwea;rii?g. He immediately rode up to 
bim ; and hseard him exclaim,- among many other 
Ihocking oaths, ^' I wifli this damned fort of life at 
an end/' '^ You are very right, my boy," cried 
the King, " I wifh the fame^ — but wh^t can we 
do?-^Wemiift have patience until it is peae^/' 
With fuch lenity did the King behave to his foU 

diers. 
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diers, although they deferved to be reproached, 
nay, even puniflied. This accounts, in forae 
meafure, why the Pruffian troops furmounted the 
greateft dangers, and gained the moft glorious 
viClories under fuch a leader as Frederick, juftly 
called the Great. 



A ROYAL ANECDOTE. 

THE late excellent Princefs of Orange, eldeft 
daughter to our late good King George the 
Second, in her earlieft years affumed a pride of 
behaviour to the Court ladies, unfuitable to her 
Royal birth and high ftation. When a lady of 
th^ firft quality happened one day to be in wait* 
ing, the Princefs obliged her to (land in her pre- 
fence fo long, that the lady was ready to faint- 
She complained of this treatment to Queen Caro- 
line ; who affured the complainant, flie would take 
care to reform this improper conduft in the 
Princefs; to this end flie fent for her, and defired 
her to read in a certain book, which Ihe put into 
her hands. The Princefs read, (landing all the 
time for more than an hour, and then paufcd.— * 
The Queen commanded her to read on. — She 
obeyed for near an hour more, and being not per- 
mitted to fit down, fhe burft into tears : Upon 

this. 
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this, the Queen faid to her, " Princefs, I hope this 
leffon will teach you humanity. How could you 
fo far forget yourfelf, as to oblige Lady , to 

wait on you fo long, and not to afk her to fit 
down ? She was a woman of the firft quality, but 
had fhe been a nurfery maid, you (hould have re- 
membered (he was a human creature, and like 
yourfelf/V The Princefs thanked her Majefty for 
her admonition, and never gave her occafion for 
the like rcprchejifion. 



The generous PEDLAR. 

A TRUE STORY. 

AN inhabitant of a village, in the circle of 
Suabia, was reduced to the moft extreme 
poverty. For fome days his family had fubfifted 
only on a little oatmeal; and this being exhaufted, 
their mifery was extreme.. A baker, to whom 
the father owed nine crowns, riefufed, with unre- 
lenting cruelty, to fupply them with any more 
bread, till this fum was paid. — The cries of his 
wretched babes, almoft expiring for want, and 
the tears of an affeftionate wife, pierced him with 
unutterable anguifli. ' Deareft hufband,' faid the 
diflra6ted mother, * fhall we fuffer thefe miferable 
infants to perilh f Have, we given them birth only 
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to behold them die of hunger? See thcfe poor 
viClims, the fruits of our love, their cheeks already 
covered with the palenefs of death! For me — I 
expire with grief and mifery. Alas! could I but 
yet preferve their lives at the expence of my 
own— Run^ — fly to the next town — fpeak oiir dif- 
treffes — let not a falfc Ihame conceal them!— 
Every moment you lofe is a dagger to your dying 
family. Perhaps Heaven may yet be touched by 
our miferies — ^you may find fome good heart who 
may yet relieve us,- 

The unhappy father, covered with rags, and 
more refembling a fcpe6ire than a man, haftened 
to the town. He entreated, he folicited, he de- 
fcribed his wretched fituation, with that afFefting 
eloquence which the bitternefs of anguifli muft 
infpire. In vain he implored compaffion. Not one 
would hear him. Not one would aflift him. Ren-, 
dered defperate by fuch unexpefted cruelty, he en- 
ered into a wood, determined to attack the firft pat 
ffenger. Dire necefEty now appeareda law, and an 
opportunity foon occurred. — A Pedlar paffing by, 
he flopped him. The Pedlar made not the leaft 
refiftance, but gave up his purfe, containing twenty 
crowns.— No fooner had the unfortunate man 
committed this robbery, than he felt the horrors 
of remorfe, and returning to the Pedlar, he threw 
hhnfelf, all in tears, at his feet. « Take back your 
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money,' fai'd he. * Believe how much it has coft 
me before I could be refolved to commit this 
crime.— ^My heart has been unufed to guilt.— 
Come, I befeech you, to my cottage. You will 
there fee the only motives that could lead me to 
this aftion, and when you view the deplorable 
condition of my family, you will forgive- — you will 
pity me — you will be my benefaftor, my pre- 
ferver!' 

The poor honeft pedlar raifed the unfortunate 
man, and comforted him. Unable to withftand 
his folicitation, or rather yielding to the feelings 
of his own compaffionate heart, he hefitated not to 
follow the pcafant. But with what emotions did 
he enter his ruinous habitation ! How moving 
every objeft! The children, almoft naked, lying 
on ftraw, dying with hunger, — and the mother — 
what an objeQ: was the wretched mother! 

The peafant relates the adventure to his wife, 
* You know,' faid he, ^with what eagernefs I went 
to the town, in the hope of finding fome relief. 
But ah I I met only hard hearts, people bufied in 
amafling riches, or in diffipating what they already 
have in luxury and idle expences.— Rcfufed by 
all,— ^defperate,— furious,— I went into a neigh- 
bouring wood^ — can you believe it ? I have laid 
U 2 violent 
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violent hands on this good man, — I have dared— 
Oh ! I cannot tell you/ * Pity my poor babes,* 
exclaimed the diftrafted mother, looking with 
moving earneftnefs at the Pedlar ; * confider our 
miferable fituation. Alas! poverty hath not altered 
our fentiments. In all our mifery we have yet 
preferved our honefty. I befeech your mercy for 
my hufband ; — I implore your compaffion for thefe 
wretched infants* 

The good Pedlar, melted by this melancholy 
fcene, mingled his tears with thofe of thefe poor 
people. * I am your friend,' faid he. ' Take thefe 
twenty crowns — I infift upon it. Why is not my 
ability equal to my good wifhes for you? I grieve 
that I cannot fecure you a happier lot for the 
future.' What! anfwefed thepeafarit, « inftead of 
treating me as your enemy, are you fo good as to 
be my proteSor ? Would you be my preferver ? 
Alas! my crime renders me unworthy of this good- 
nefs. * No! if I die with hunger, I will not take 
this money.' The Pedlar, infifting ftill, compels 
him to take it. The whole family kifs the bene- 
volent hand which had thus preferved them from 
death. Tears only on every face can fpeak their 
grateful hearts, and the Pedlar retires with that 
fweet delight which benevolent minds alone can 
tafte. 

Oh 
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Oh ye ! on whom Fortune fmiles, the gay, the 
proud, the affluent, the avaricious! after this ex- 
ample of benevolence in a poor Pedlar, can your 
hearts be ever inacceffible to pity ? Can you 
henceforth behold unmoved the fufFerings of your 
fellow-creatures? Will you never feel the delight 
of doing good ? Oh ! fleep not in the bofom of 
affluence. Fortune is inconftant ; enjoy her pre- 
fent favours ; but forget not this important truth, 
that your fuperfluities, at leaft, are the patrimony 
of the poor. 



ANECDOTE of DEAN SWIFT. 

AS Swift was fond of fcencs in low life, he mif- 
fed no opportunity of being prefent at them, 
when they fell in his way. Once when he waj> in 
the country, he received intelligence that there 
was to be a beggar's wedding in the neighbour- 
hood. He was refolved not to mifs the opppr- 
tunity of feeing fo curious a ceremony; and that 
he might fee the whole completely, propofed to 
Dr. Sheridan, that he Ihould go thither difguifed 
as a blind fidler, with a bandage over his eyes, 
and he would attend him as his man to lead him. 
Thus accoutred, they reached the fcene of aftion, 

when 
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when the blind fidler was received with (houts of 
joy. They had plenty of meat and drink^ and 
plied the fidler and his man with more than was 
agreeable to them. . They fung, they danced, told 
their ftories, crack'd jokes, &c. in a vein of 
humour entertaining to the two guefts. When 
they were about to depart, they pulled out their 
leather pouches, and rewarded the fidler very hand- 
fomely. The next day the Dean and the DoQor 
walked out in their ufual drefs^ and found their 
companions of the preceding evening, fcattered 
about on different parts of the road^ and the 
neighbouring village, all begging their charity in 
doleful flrains, and telling difmal (lories of their 
diftrefs. Among thefe, they found fome upon 
crutches, who had danced very nimbly at the wed- 
ding ; others (lone blind, who were perfcftly clear- 
fighted at the feaft. The Doftor diftributed among 
them the money which he had received as his pay; 
but the Dean, who mortally hated thofe fturdy 
vagrants, rated them foundly ; told them in what 
manner he had been prefent at the wedding, and 
was let into their roguery, and alTured them, if 
they did not immediately apply to honeft labour, 
he would have them taken up and fent to gaoL 
Whereupon the lame once more recovered their 
legs, and the blind their eyes, fo as to make a very 
precipitate reireat. 

For 
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For the KING. 

Stanzas by an Old Curate of Deddington, 

IN OXFORDSHIRE, AGED EIGHTY. 

OTHOU who art all ear to ear. 
Who art all eye to fee, 
In our diftrefs, where Ihall we fly, 
But, mighty God, to thee ! 

Thou fe'eft our hearts with forrow fill'd 

Our fins for mercy cry; 
Lord, if the flieep have gone aftray, 

Let not the Ihepherd die. 

Thou hear'ft, when twa or three their vows 

Into thy Temple bring; 
O hear when thoufands join their cry. 

Kind Heaven — O fpare our King. 

When Judah's Lord lay fick to death. 
Thou heard'ft his mournful prayers; 

And gav'ft that good and pious King 
A life of fifteen years. 

Pity and fee — a Nation fad 

Before thy altar prays, 
Let George ftill live to blefs this land, 

Nor die— till full of days. 

Then 
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Then fhall a joyful people pay 
To thee their vows fincere. 

And with united voices fing, 
Praife God, my God mod dear. 



ANECDOTE of HOLBEIN, 

A famous Painter in Henry the Eighth's Reign. 

A NOBLEMAN of the firft quality came one 
day to fee Holbein, when he was drawing a 
figure after the life. Holbein begged his Lord- 
ihip to defer the honour of his vifit to another 
day ; which the Nobleman taking as an affront, 
broke open the door, and very rudely went up 
flairs. Holbein, hearing a noife, came out of his 
chamber, and meeting the Lord at his door, fell 
into a violent paffion, and pufhed him backwards 
from the top of the ftairs to thfe bottom. How- 
ever, confidering immediately what he had done, 
he efcaped from the tumalt he had raifed, and 
made the beft of his way to the King. The noble- 
man, who was much hurt, though not fo much as 
he pretended, was there foon after him; and upon 
opening his grievance, the King ordered liolbein 
to afk pardon for his ofFcnce. But this puly irri- 
tated the nobleman the more, who would not be" 
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fatisficd with Icfs than his life; upon which the 
King fternly replied, *' My Lord, you have not 
** now to do with Holbein, but with me; whatever 
** puniftiment you may contrive by way of revenge 
^'againft him, (hall afTuredly be infli£ied upon 
*' yourfelf : Remember, pray, my Lord, that I 
** can^ whenever I pleafe, make feven Lords of 
*' feven Ploughmen, but I cannot make one Hol- 
** bein of even feven Lords/* 



STORY OF TWO SISTERS. 

A NOBLE and ancient family, in one of the 
interior provinces, of France, had a great 
number of children. The daughters, efpecially, 
were a heavy burthen on the family income; 
which, though very decent, was inadequate to any 
defign of giving them each a portion fufficiently 
confiderable to procure them a fettlement fit for 
their birth. 

The young ladies, as is too ulual in France, 
in thefe cafes, were fent into convents, and only 
one referved at home. 

This was the eldeft, from whom, it fcems, they 

hoped to find a hufband in a young Count, whofe 

eftate lay contiguous to theirs, and who was not 

X only 
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only a near relation, but had often expreffed a 
defire of being more nearly related. 

Me was very rich, and highly conne£led ; one of 
his uncles had a confiderable place at Court, and, 
having no children, had declared the young 
Count his heir. 

Thefe flattering profpeCls made him the idol of 
all the ambitious families where he was acquaint* 
ed, and induced them, of courfe, to ufc all their 
endeavours to obtain him for a fon-in-law* 

One of the daughters above-mentioned, after a 
flay of fome years in a convent, grew tired of her 
fituation, and prevailed upon her parents to take 
her home. 

She was an infinuating arthil girl, and by her 
dexterity had gained an afcendancy over her 
mother, by whofe perfuafions the father confented 
that fhe fhould leave her confinement. . 

But the youngell was not fo fortunate ; fhe had 
often requefted to be freed from the difagreeable 
abode fhe was in; but her letters, though full of 
themofl pathetic entreaties, were always difregard- 
ed, and very feldom anfwered. 

Worn 
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Worn out with impatience at fuch treatment, 
(he ventured to utter fome fpirited complaints in a 
leiter to one of her aunts ; but this lady very in- 
judicioufly (hewed it to her father, whom it exaf- 
perated much more than it could move. 

He was a man of a morofe and brutal difpofi- 
tion, intoxicated with ideas of his confequence, 
and that of his family, interefted to the higheft 
degree, and ready to facrifice every confideration 
to its aggrandizement. 

His wife was a womati of the fame charafter, 
proud, haughty, unfeeling, and made up of ill? 
nature and vanity. 

Thefe were not perfons from whom much was 
to be expefted through pity and fupplication.— 
The poor young Isldy, accordingly, having con- 
tinued to remonftrate in vain during a long fpace 
of time, loft her hopes and her health, and fell 
dangeroufly ill. 

Louifa, that was her name, was, at this period, 
in the bloom of opening' beauty j Ihe was turned 
of fixteen, perfeftly well niade, and poffefled an 
air of lov^linefs and dignity together, that made 
her the favourite of all her acquaintance. Several 
gentlewomen had interceded in her behalf for ^ 
X 2 total 
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total releafe from the convent^ and an introdu^on 
into the world ; fure as they were that fo hand^! 
fome and accomplifhed a young lady would never 
want admirers. 

But theobftinacy of the father was proof againft 
all petitions in her favor. In this he was joined 
by the mother, who, with equal hardnefs of heart, 
reje6led all expoftulations, and infifted that a nun-« 
nery {hould be her portion. 

Her illnefs, however,, and the imminent danger 
they were informed fhe was in, obliged them at 
laft to remove her home, and to treat her with 
fome appearance of kindnefs. 

As Ihe was a girl of excellent temper, full of 
fweetnefs and good-nature, this feeming return of 
parental affeSion^j made fo powerful an impreifion 
upon her, that fhe quickly recovered her health 
and fpirits. 

But the confequences of this recovery were far 

from being favourable to her. Determined^ at all 

events, to facrifice her to their ambitious views, 

her parents again prepared to remand her back 

to her imprifonment. — The firft propofal they 

made to her on this fubjeO:, afFe£led her fo much^ 

that fhe fainted away? and wa$ with much difficulty 

|)roi|ght to her fenfes. 

' Convinced 
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Convinced that to force her to return to that 
odious fpot would be inftant death to her» thejr 
defifted from the attempt, and took the refolutioni 
to prevail upon her to comply by other means than 
thofe they had ufed hitherto. 

Deceit was now called in to their affiftance; they 
pretended that the addreffes of the young Count 
to her eldeft fifter, would not continue long, if he 
once perceived that her fortune was lefs than they 
had at firft apprizedihim; that it was therefore ne» 
teffary they fliould feign Ihe was deftined to pafs 
her life in a convent, otherwife her fifter would 
mifs of a fplcndid fettlement; which (he certainly 
muft lofe all hopes of, if three daughters were to 
divide the fortune which the Count had long been 
made to believe was only the property of one. 

They promifed moft folemnly, at the fame time, 
that as foon as the marriage had taken place, {he 
fliould be at liberty to quit h^r retirement, and 
fliould live at large, without any further reftraint 
on her perfon, or her inclinations. 

Won by thefe promifes, and by a variety of 
prefents, which they took care to make her on this 
occafion, ftie confented, at length, to repair to 
her former manfion. Both father and mother at- 
tended h^r thither, and behaved with fo much out- 
ward, 
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\tard tender nefs at parting, that they left her fully 
convinced fee might rely on all they had faid. 

In the mean time, Narcifla, that fiftcr who had 
found means to deliver herfelf from her monaftic 
fetters, began to appear a troublefome gueft to her 
parents. 

Whether the yoqng Count grew cool in his at- 
tendance on the eldeft, or whether her father and 
mother were apprehcnGve of fuch an event, they 
had already caft a disapproving eye on her pre- 
fence in the family; and would willingly have dif- 
patched her to the fame confinement with Louifa^ 
had they not apprehended, that being more know- 
ing, (he would have not only refufed compliance 
herfelf, but induced her fifter to join in the refufal. 

After confulting in what manner to proceed 
with Narciffa, they determined to attempt a plot 
with her, of a deeper, as well as of a blacker die 
than that which had fucceded with her fifter. 

After loading her with carefles, and perfuading 

her that fhe was the confidential poffeflbr of all 

their fecrets, they told her, as a proof of the high 

truft which they repofed in her, that they propofed 

to make her the inftrument of the defign which 

they had refolved to carry into execution refpefl;- 

ing her fifter Louifa. 

They 
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They reprefented to Narciffa, that the invin- 
cible obftinacy of that fifter made it requifite to 
affail her by artifice, and to draw her impercep- 
tibly into thofe meafures, which otherwife it was 
clear fhe would never embrace. 

The ftratagcm they propofed, was, that Narciffa 
ftiould repair to the convent on a vifit, as it were, 
to Louifa ; where, after two or three weeks or a 
month's flay, they would come down, on a pretence 
to bring her home ; but that in the mean time fhe 
fhould make it her bufinefs to converfe as much 
as poflible with Louifa on the Count's courtfliip 
to their eldeft fifter, and convince her, by every 
argument (he could think of, that his avaricious 
difpofition hindered him from concluding the 
bufinefs, while he faw both her younger fitters in 
a way to claim a fliare of that fortune which he 
had been given to underftand was to have been 
entirely fettled upon her alone. 

In order to make the ftronger impreffion on the 
mind of Louifa, Narciffa was to tell her, that in 
confequence of thefc confiderations, fhe had 
taken the determination to abfent herfelf from 
home, and to feign a liking to a monaftic life, 
the fooner to bring her fitter's marriage to a con- 
clufion. That poffibly, the Count, on feeing both 
the youngeft fitters withdrawn from the world, 

would 
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would hclitate no longer, and terminate the bufi- 
nefe which the family wifhed fo ardently to fee 
completed. 

Fraught with thefe inftruftions, and prepared 
to execute them by every promiflbry view, which 
both her father and mother induftrioufly held out 
on this 6cca(ion, flie battened to the convent ; 
where (he found Louifa beginning to tire of her 
fituation, and panting for that liberty, of which 
the little flie had tatted at home, fome months be« 
fore, had given her a very great relifh. 

NarcifTa did not fail, according to the injunc« 
lions (he had received, to behave with all the ar- 
tifice of which (he was mittrefs, and to work upon 
the mind of her artlefs fitter with fo much dex- 
terity, as to perfu.ade her it was for the intereft, as 
well as that of their eldeft fitter, to remain in the 
nunnery until fhe was adually married. 

On the father and mother's coming to fetch her 
home, according to appointment, flie afted th<5 
part agreed upon to. admiration ; and brought her 
fitter Louifa into her meafures fo completely, that 
their parents returned home entirely fatisficd with 
the fuccefs of th^ir ftratagem. 

In 
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In the mean time, from whatever caufes it 

might proceed, the marriage of the eldeft fitter 

was protrafted from day to day, and the Count 

• did not feem to betray the leaft impatience on 

that account* 

But the young lady's parents began to lofe all 
their patience, and were no longer able to refrain 
from carrying the defign they had framed, relative 
to the two other daughters, into the fpeedieft exe- 
cution. 

They went to the convent, and informed the 
two fitters, that it was abfolutely neceflary, for the 
acceleration of their fitter's marriage with the 
Count, to aft a fiill more explicit part than they 
had done hitherto, and to clofe the comedy they 
had begun, by taking the veil, and pretending to 
become nuns in good earnett. 

This, you will readily conceive, was no agree- 
able meffage to either of them. Louifa oppofed 
it at firtt with great fpirit and vehemence, but 
NarcifTa offering to lead the way in this difagree- 
ablebufinefs, flie with much difficulty confented 
to the propofal made to them, after having re- 
ceived the mottpofitive aflurances that this ftiould 
be the latt aft of the deceitful performance im- 
pofed upon them. 

Y The 
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The talk they were now put upon muft certain* 
ly have been highly mortifying to young ladies in 
the prime of youth and beauty, and no ways in- 
clined to the life they were now about to lead for 
perhaps a twelvemonth, or even more. 

Such is the ufual fpace allotted to that trial ; 
which, in convents, is called the noviciate. On 
its expiration, is is expefted that they who have 
gone through it, fliould either enter into a folemn 
engagement for life^ or elfe depart from the con- 
vent. 

It is ufual, at the fame time, for thofe who be- 
come novices, whether men or women, to cut off 
their hair. This, you well know, is a great facri- 
fice to a French woman; who takes uncommon 
pride in that appendage of comelinefs, and parts 
with it, therefore, with infinite reluftance. 

This lofs muft have been particularly felt by the 
two young ladies ; had their real intentions been 
what they outwardly appeared, the deprivation of 
that ornament, would have been of no confe- 
quence to them, in a place where they were to be 
hidden from the fight of men ; butexpefting to be 
delivered from the tribulations they were under- 
going for the fake of their fifter, as foon as the 
Count had married her, the profpe6i of appearing 

in 
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in focicty without that necciOrary appurtenance to. 
gaiety, muft have very much afFefted them. 

Narciffa, you fee, had gone great lengths in her 
endeavours to circumvent Louifa. Every mo- 
tive that her parents could frame was adduced on 
this occafion; they affured her that a few months 
fliould terminate her captivity, and that on her 
feigning a fit of illnefs, they would immediately re- 
call her home. 

Filled with thefe hopes, and with the expe6la- 
tion of that portion which was to go to Louifa, on 
her remaining a Nun, Narciffa cheerfully co- 
operated with the views of her parents on her 
poor filler. 

But, exclufive of Narciffa, another perfon wag 
to be won over, to aflTifl in this affair. This was 
the lady Abbefs of the monaflery, in which they 
now were novices. She was accordingly made 
participant of the ultimate refolutions adopted by 
the parents of the young ladies. 

This abbefs, on the firfl opening of the bufinefs, 
was by no means inclined tp fecond the intentions 
of thefe hard-hearted people. The enormity of 
the treatment they inflifted on their children was 
too vifible to riieet with her immediate concur- 

Y 2 rence; 
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rcnce ; and it was not till they had affured her in 
the ftrongeft terms that they were not in circum- 
fiances to provide otherwife for them, that (he 
confented to be acceffary to their defigns. 

Near half the noviciate was expired, when Nar- 
ciffa, vexed at feeing no end to the Count's court- 
fliip, petitioned for a releafe from confinement, 
and feigned an illnefs, as (he had been allowed. 

But this anfwered no other purpofe than to bring 
her parents to the convent to vifit her, and to 
make frefti aflurances of their favourable inten- 
tions relative to her. 

On the expiration of the eleventh, and entrance 
into the twelfth month of their noviciate, Louifa 
began to be alarmed at her fituation, and exclaimed 
loudly againft the barbarity of their treatment, 
threatening lo endure it no longer, and to throw 
off the habit (he had only afTumed in compliance 
to her parents. 

Narciffa herfelf was not pleafed with thefe re- 
peated delays; and could hardly contain her dif- 
content within the bounds of the diffimulation flie 
had hitherto preferved. 

But the time was come that her parents had 
looked for to diffemblc no longer themfelves.— 

They 
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They came to the convent, and told Louifa, that 
after the inatureft deliberation, they faw no other 
method of rendering the family happy, than by 
embracing the monaftic ftate, and continuing to 
wear the habit Ihe had aflumed; that Ihe had 
better do it with a good grace, than adhere to a 
refufal, which they gave her to underftand would 
be unavailing ; that by complying cheerfully with 
their requeft, (he would gain and experience their 
good-will in a manner that would render her fitua- 
tion pleafing and comfortable in the higheft de- 
gree; that every accommodation, fuitable to her 
ftate, Ihould be found her with the utmoft kind- 
nefs and liberality; and that, in (hort, every favour 
and indulgence (hould be Ihewn her, that flie 
could alk or wifli for. 

Louifa was a girl of excellent fenfe, as well as 
of exqurfite feelings. — She had not lived fo long 
in a convent, without being perfeftly acquainted 
what fort of happinefs and fatisfa.Q:ion is to be 
found in fuch places. 

Nature had formed her for fociety and pleafure, 
and a monaftery was the laft thing in her thoughts. 
Her mind was full of that livelinefs which keeps 
every paffion on the wing, and her whole appear- 
ance ftiewed her born for every enjoyment of 
life. 

To 
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To a young perfon of this frame, fuch a propo- 
fal was like a clap of thunder; it bereaved her, for 
a while, of fenfe and motion ; (he was carried to 
her cell, and confined to her bed feveral days. 

This, however, had no effeS on her parents ; 
they left her to the care of Narciffa, fully refolvcd 
not to recede from their determinations. 

As foon as they had heard that (he was re* 
covered, and fomewhat compofed, they returned, 
and infifted peremptorily on her compliance. 

She threw herfelf at their feet, and implored 
their commiferation in the moft moving terms ; 
flie oflFered, in cafe they would relent, to give up 
all expeftation of fortune, and to make her portion 
over to her other fillers; (he required no more 
than a bare maintenance, and to be fuffered to live 
in the plaineft manner; promifing faithfully to aft 
with all deference to their commands in doraeftic 
matters. 

Inftead of being foftened by the prayers and 
tears of a lovely daughter fubmiflTively proftrate at 
his feet, the brutal father fpurned her from him 
with the moftfhockingfternners; he threw himfelf 
into the moft furious paflTion ; and-Uireatened, in 
cafe of further difobedience, to fend her to a 

penitential 
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penitential houfe of confinement, at four or five 
hundred miles diftance, where fhe fhould be fiiut 
up all her days* 

You will, perhaps, think it ftrange, ^that any 
man fhould make fuch threats, or that having 
made, he fhould be able to execute them. But 
parental authority is fometimes, in France, and in 
other countries abroad, carried to great extremi- 
ties. It is a remnant of that dreadful power which 
parents formerly pofTeffed over their children, even 
in the freefl flates. 

The youth of Greece and Rome were not free 
from this terrible bondage ; much lefs were thofe. 
of other countries, not fo polite and civilized. 

A menace of this nature filenced at once the 
unhappy Louifa, and left her no alternative be- 
tween immediate obedience, and the worfl of 
mifery. 

♦ 
After having difpofed of Louifa in this manner, 

it was now NarcifTa's turn to learn her own def- 

tiny. 

, Her parents began, by cxpreffing their regret 
at the behaviour of the Count, who, notwithftand- 
ing his fceming nttachment to their eldefl fifler, was 
perpetually enquiring whether her two fillers had 

made 
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ttiade their vows, and bound themfelves formally 
to a continuance of the profefSon ihey had em- 
braced. They faw that nothing fhort of this would 
induce him ever to marry her; that it was much 
againft their inclination to part with fo difcreet 
and prudent a child; but they flattered themfelves, 
from her moderation and good fenfe, that Ihc 
would, as well as they, perceive the neceffity of 
the meafures they had planned for the general 
good of the family, and hoped, therefore, (he 
would acquiefce, in conjunflion with her fitter 
Louifa, in the earneft defire and requeft of her 
parents, that they fhould both embrace a monaftic 
life. 

Such a fpcech ftruck Narcifla with the utmoft 
aftonifhment; fhe remained fome minutes con- 
founded and fpeechlefs, and hardly miftrefs of 
her fenfes. 

She now perceived how grofsly flie had been 
deceived; {he faw the drift of all the pretended 
bounties and feigned careflbs fhe had lately expe- 
rienced; but what funk deepeft into her heart, (he 
faw too plainly that flie had entangled herfelf paft 
all deliverance. 

When flie had recolleEled herfelf, finding that 
rcfiftance would be vain, flie promifed implicit 

acquiefc6nfc; 
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acquiefcenfc; and only begged that (he and her 
fitter might be allowed a (hort fpace of time to 
compofc their minds, and prepare themfelves for 
the great and unexpefted change they were now 
to undergo for the refidue of their lives. 

This was granted, and after making every pro- 
mife oif JFuUire indulgence and kindhefs confittent 
with the nature of a monaftic life, their parents 
took leave of them, with every demonftration of 
tendemefs they were able to feign. 

As foon as they were gone, and the two unfor- 
tunate fitters retired to their cell, N^rciffa fell on 
her kiiees before Louifa, and, with a flood of tears, 
sickriowledged the part flie had aded throughout 
tht whole tranfaftion, alking her forgivenefs with 
every mark of the deepeft contrition. 

Lbtrifa, whofe foul was all tendernefs and mag- 
rislmmity, embraced Narcifla in the moft affeSion- 
ate manner, and gave her every aflursince of art 
entire forgivenefs and reconciliation. 

Narcifla, though (he had condefcended to be an 
inffirument of deceit, was not fo far depraved, as 
to be infenfible of her guilt. She now fincerely re- 
pented the bafenefs of her conduQ; and took a 
I'efolutibn to exert herfelf to the utmoft, in order, 
if poffible, to extricate her fifler as wdll as herfelf, 
Z Louifa, 
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Louifa, whofe tender difpofition had funk her 
into the raoft violent grief and affliftion, gave her- 
felf up to weeping and lamentation ; and was fo 
woefully dcjefted, as to rejeQ: all confolation. 

But Narciffa, who felt no lefs the indignity of 
the treatment they both fuffered, did not fubmit 
to the like degree of defpondency. As ftie was 
older, and more converfant in the world, fhe had 
alfo acquired fagacity and refolution ; and was 
determined to try all ftie could to defeat the pur- 
pofe of her unnatural parents. 

Inftead of unavailingly deploring the feverity of 
their fate, {he advifed her fitter to colleft her fpi- 
rits, and prepare for an attempt to efcape from the 
prifon wherein they were fo undefervedly con- 
fined. 

Louifa was not backward in acceding to this 
propofal; and though itot fo fertile in expedients 
as her fitter, fliewed every readinefs to concur in 
any fcheme that might feem praClicable. 

After holding a variety of confultations in what 
manner to effeO; their efcape, and whither to fly 
after effeaing it, they agreed on the following: 

Among the many interceffors in favour of 
Louifa's emancipation, there was a young coufin, 

the 
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the intimate friend. and companion of her infancy, 
who had pafled fevcral years in that convent, 
wherein fhe was now inclofed: that coufin had 
lately left it, in order to be married ; her hufband 
happened at this time to be abfent wjth his regi- 
ment in Germany, in the army under the com- 
mand of the Marfhal Contayes ; which, by the 
bye, fixes the epocha of this tranfaftion to the 
year 1759. 

In the abfence of her hufband, this young lady 
was fetded in the family of an aunt, a woman of 
great-good nature, and humanity, and who highly 
difapproved of the treatment of her other ni^ce, 
Louifa. 

Both thefe hdies had often hinted they would 
be happy in the company of Louifa, if fhe could 
prevail on her parents to permit her to live with 
them. The aunt, in particular, who was a widow, 
and had no children^ had always profeffed a re- 
markable partiality for her. 

To this aunt and coufin Louifa propofed to her 
fifter they ftiould fly for refuge; not doubting they 
would either keep or conceal them from the re- 
fentment and rage of their father, of which, they 
well knew, they ftiould experience the moft out- 
rageous degree, on his hearing of their flight. 

Z 2 Having 
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Having thus concerted a place, of retreat^ the 
next point was to contriv^e how to raakjs their way 
out of the convent. 

It was a ftrong and ancient building; it had 
been conftru8ed at the time when civil diffentions 
were frequent in France; and had been formerly 
furrounded with a broad moat, now converted 
into orchards and gardens, beyond which there 
"Was an outer wall, befide that which inclofed the 
convent itfelf. 

The fight of thefe difficulties did not, however, 
difcourage them. The greateft obftacle to fur- 
mount was a large maftiff, chained in the day, but 
let out during the night, and whofe vigilance in 
the garden rendered it impaflable without imme- 
diate notice. 

It was, therefore, thought advifable to make- 
their attempt before the clofe of the day, after the 
laft evening fong was over, when the nuns would 
be all retired to their cells, and no perfon woul4 
be ftirring in any part of the houfe. 

After having thrown off their monaftic habit^ 
and put on a convenient drefs, they fallied forth, 
accordingly in the dufk of the evening, and pro- 
ceeded to the chapel, where, it feems, they had 

obferved 
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obferved the windows were low enough to let them^ 
feives into that garden which had formerly been 
the moat. 

When arrived there, the next bufinefs was to 
find a ladder, which they had fome days before 
perceived to be ufed for the purpofe of gathering 
fruit from the trees. 

In the mean time, an elderly nun, whofe office 
it was to walk the round of the dormitory, as it is 
called, and to knock at the door of every cell, 
coming to that of the two fitters, and receiving no 
anfwer, immediately alarmed the lady Abbefs, who 
repaired to their chamber. 

No anfwer being returned to her, any more 
than to the other, the door was opened by the 
common key that is always in that lady's poffeffion, 
aJid by which fhe lets herfelf into every perfon's a* 
partment whenever fhe pleafes. 

On finding them gone, flie ordered the alarum^ 
bell to be rung, and difpatched all the lay.fifters 
in queft of the fugitives. 

Thefe two unfortunate young ladies, after a longr 
fearch, had at laft found the ladder they had fo 
much wanted; but feveral of the fleps were miC 
^ng, and they were obliged to make the beft ufe 

of 
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of it they could in this imperfeft condition, not 
however till they had loft time in feeking for them. 

The delay occafioned by this fearch proved- 
fatal : they were on the point of applying the lad- 
der to the outer wall, when two of the moft aftive 
of the lay fifters came up with them. 

Thefe immediately feized and detained them, 
till the others came up ; they were then brought 
back into the convent; and, notwithftanding all 
their tears and lamentations, locked up in feparate 
chambers during the enfuing night. 

Next day the Abbefs fent their parents word of •■ 
what had happened.-r-It is impofible to defcribe 
the favage fury of the father on this occafion. Had 
they been the moft abandoned of wretches, his 
ufage of them could not have been worfe : he load- 
ed them with all manner of abufe ; and, without 
deigning to explain his intentions, he left them, 
with a folemn menace they fhould never fee his 
face agkin. * 

Had the abbefs retained the leaft fpark of re- 
ligion or honefty, fhe mufl undoubtedly have in- 
fifted on the reftoration of liberty to thefe inno- 
cent young women, who had done nothing but 
what they were fully warranted in by the laws of • 
God and man. 

But 
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But inftead of hearkening to any fuggeftions of 
pity or duty, that worthlefs woman bafely confent- 
ed, from lucrative motives, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, to continue the vile inftruments of barba- 
rity which their inexorable parents had found in 
her. 

In order to fanftify the farce (he had projefted, 
a folemn chapter was held of all the nuns in the 
convent : both mothers and fitters, that is to fay, 
both old and youiig, were called together, and the 
two young ladies were produced before them like 
culprits to receive their fentence. 

Narciffa had courage enough to plead her caufe 
before this afTemblyi fhe frankly acknowledged 
the duplicity of which fhe had been guilty, and 
declared that neither fhe nor Louifa had one 
moment entertained the leaft idea of becoming 
nuns; and that what they had done was in pure 
compliance with the injunftions of their parents. 

But this juflification availed nothing: fhe was 
told, that, notwithflanding her intentions to the 
contrary, her exterior conduft made her liable to 
be confidered as a member of the community of 
which fhe had To long worn the drefs; that having 

fcandalizcd 
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fcandalized it in the grofleft manner^ (he was, ac^- 
cording to the ftatutes in force upon fuch cafesi 
amenable to punifhment. 

In 'purfuance of this declaration, the Abbefs 
condemned them both to receive every morning a 
dozen of ftripes with a difcipline, to be daily re- 
peated while they remained in the convent; telling 
them, at the {an>e time, that they had rendered 
themfelves unworthy of any mercy from their pft« 
rents, who had delivered them up to her difcre« 
tion, during the fliort ftay they were to rmkc in 
the convent; from whence they would foon be 
removed to a place of much feverer confinement 
and harder living. 

On the next morning, the execution of this in- 
human fentence took place : two lay-fifters in- 
Aided it upon them, in the moft unfeeling manner. 

Thefe lay-fifters are exaftly the counter-part of 
the lay -brothers in the monafferies of monks and 
friars : they are, generally, both men and women 
of low birth, low education, and confequently^ 
of coarfe ideas. 

They are employed in the menial offices of the 
houfes^ they belong to, and undergo all the 
drudgery of the meaneft domeftics, being, in fa£i, 
no better than fervants and labourers. 

Into 
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Into fuch hands it was tl)e lot of Narciffa and 
Louifa now to fall.-— Three mornings did the de- 
licate frames of thefe two young ladies endure the 
infliftion of this torture; which, no doubt, was 
by the diredlion of their cruel parents : the Abbefs 
durft never have proceeded to fuch extremities 
without their moft pofitive injunftions : the father 
was a man of too much confequence for her to 
have adopted fuch meafures without them. 

V 

The poor young ladies, however, not knowing 
where all this would end, and being debarred the 
ufeofpen, ink, and paper, as well as the fight of 
all vifitors, began to view their condition with 
horror, and to entertain the moft defperate ideas. 

Narciffa, who was lefs patient than her fifter, told 
the nun who prefided at thefe executions, that if 
they did not ceafe fpeedily, flie knew how to put an 
end to them herfelf. 

This being reported to the Abbefs, fhe defifted 
from fcourging them : but ordered that they fhoald 
ftill continue under lock and key, and no perfon 
whatever be admitted to fpeak to them. 

In this wretched condition they remained fome 
days, when the Abbefs, thinking they were fuffici- 
ently prepared for what Ihe propofed, fent an art- 

Aa ful 
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ful nun to converfe with them, and fift their inten- 
tions, and to difcover whether the fufFerings they 
had gone through had difpofed them to accept of 
any alternative, fooner than meet with a repetition. 

This crafty woman found them juft in the fitua- 
tion fhe could wifh, drowned in tears, and bewail- 
ing themfelves in the moft piteous manner: afFeft- 
ing the fincereft forrow for their misfortunes, (he 
told them that a letter had that very day been re- 
mitted to the Abbefs from their father; wherein 
he fignified, that Ihe fhould not abate in the leaft 
of the rigorous ufage of his unworthy daughters, as 
he ftiled them; that he infilled they fhould be 
kept apart from each other, fed on bread and water, 
and locked up in dungeons, if there were any in the 
convent. 

Such ,excefs of cruelty threw the unfortunate 
young ladies into a greater agony of defpair than 
ever; they flung themfelves on the ground before 
this nun, and befought her to intercede with the 
Abbefs in their behalf, offering to do implicitly 
whatever fhe fhould order them. 

The nun withdrew, and gave an account to the 
^bbefs of the difpofition fhe left them in, and of 
the facility there was now to mould them into any 
form fhe thought proper. 

In 
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In truth, the two fitters were now convinced 
that it was in vain to contend any longer with 
their deftiny : cruel as it was, they both agreed to 
yield to it with as good a grace as they were able. 

They fent their humble requeft to the Abbefs, 
ihat fhe would forgive what was paft^and overlook 
a miidemeanour that was prompted by youth and 
folly, and which they would endeavour to atone 
for by a behaviour conformable to what fhould be 
required of them. 

Thus did thefe unhappy young ladies bow them- 
fclves down before oppreflion, and make a feem- 
ing virtue of the dire neceflity they were driven 
to, of either obeying the tyrannical mandates of 
their barbarous parents, or of being imprifoned 
like felons all the reft of their lives. 

The Abbefs now gloried in the viftory fhe had 
obtained over thefe helplefs young women : (he 
informed their parents of the new turn things had 
taken : in confequence of which they defired her 
to inform their daughters, thai when they had ful- 
filled their promifes, then, but not before, they 
fhould be forgiven, and received again into 
favour. 

The only remedy to the various evils they had 

been threatened with, was, therefore, adopted; 
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they demanded re-admittance . into the ftate they 
had quitted, with a folemn affurance of making the 
ufiial vows, and confecrating themfclvcs toamonaf- 
tic life. 

They were re-admitted accordingly, and in a 
few days took the irrevocable oath, and made 
their profeffiqn with the ufual formalities. 

NarcifTa was, at this time, little more than twenty 
years ofage, and though lefs beautiful than Louifa, 
was allowed to be very handfome. 

Whether they were ever vifited, either by their 
father or their mother, after this dreadful facrifice, 
I could never learn. PofTibly, the (hame and re- 
morfc of having treated their children with fo 
much inhumanity, may, when too late, have opera- 
ted upon their confciences, and made them averfe 
to behold the innocent and unfortunate objefts of 
their criminal inflexibility. 

If, on the contrary, the wiflies of this wicked 
couple went to a total difcharge of all fort of in- 
cumbrance upon account of thefe unhappy chiU 
dren, they were very fpeedily gratified. 

Soon after their profeffion, Narciffa, overcome 
with grief and repentance at having deceived her 
fitter, loft all peace of mind, and fell into a decline 
that carried her off about a twelvemonth after. ' 

She. 
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She died in the arms of Louifa, imploring her 
forgivenefs with her laft breath. 

The tender-hearted and noble minded Louifa 
had not only forgiven her, but, convinced of the 
fincerity of her contrition, fhe loved her with the 
warmeft afFeflion: fhe clafped her to her bofom ia 
her dying moments ; called her by every endearing 
name, and told her in the moft moving and pa- 
thetic terms, that fhe felt an inward aflurance (he 
Should not long furvive her. 

Her prediflion was very foon verified: flie (ick- 
ened a few days after the death of Narcifia, for the 
lofs of whom fhe became inconfolable; while fbe 
was alive, they were a comfort to each other; the 
deprivation of her was a blow which her fenfibility 
could not brook: there now remained no indivi- 
dual in whom fhe could repofe any confidence: 
the treatment fhe had met with in that houfe ren- 
dered it odious, and the neceflity of palling her 
life in it aggravated the horrors of fuch afituation; 
Ihe fhunned all fociety, and became a prey to fi«* 
lence and melancholy : her beautiful form wafted 
.gradually to a fkeleton ; and fhe died at laft fix or 
fevert months after Narciffa, and was, at her ear-* 
mft defire, buried in the fame grave. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

OF THE 

EMPEROR CAMKI, of CHINA. 

Tp HE Emperor Camki, of China, being out a 
-** hunting, and having gone aft ray from his at- 
tendants, met with a poor old man, who wept bit- 
terly, and appeared afflifted for fome extraordinary 
difafter. He rode up to him, moved at the con- 
dition he faw him in ; and, without making himfelf 
known, afked what was the matter with him. — Alas! 
Sir, (replied the old man,) though I fhould tell you 
the caufc of my diftrefs, it is not in your power to 

remedy it. Perhaps, my good man, (faid the 

Emperor,) I may be of greater help to you than you 
think : make me your confident ; you do not 
know what may happen to your advantage. Well, 
good Sir, if you would fain know, (anfwered the 
old man,) I mufl: tell you that all my fufFerihgs 
are owing to a Governor of one of the Emperor*s 
pleafure-houfes. Finding a little eftateofmine, 
near that royal houfe, to fuit his conveniency, he 
feized upon it, and reduced me to the ftate of beg- 
gary you fee me in. Not contented with this in- 
human treatment, he forced my fon to become his 
flave, and fo robbed me of the only fupport of my 
old age. This, Sir, is the reafon of my tears. 

The 
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The Emperor was fo afFeftcd with this fpeech^ 
that, fully refolved to take vengeance of a crime 
committed under the fan£tion of his authority, he 
immediately afked the old man if they were far 
from the houfc he fpoke of; and the old man an- 
fwering they were not above half a league, he faid, 
he had a mind to go with him there himfelf, to 
exhort the Governor to reftore to him his eftate 
and his fon, and that he did not defpair of per- 
fuading him to it. — Perfuade him! (replied the 
old man) ah. Sir, remember, if you pleafe, that 
man belongs to the Emperor. It is neither fafe 
for you nor me to propofe any thing like what you 
fay to him ; he will only treat me the worfe for it, 
and you will receive fome infult from him, which 
I beg you would not expofe yourfelf to.— -Be 
under no concern on my account, (replied the 
Emperor,) I am determined to go on thisbufincfs, 
and I hope we fhall foon fee a better iffue to our 
negociation than you imagine.— The old man, who 
perceived vifible marks ih this unknown perfon of 
that fomething which illuftrious birth impreffes on 
the afpecl of thofe of rank, believed he ftiould not 
more oppofe his good intentions, and only ob- 
jeSed, that, being broke down with old age, and 
a foot, he was not able to keep up with the walk of 
the horfe the Emperor was mounted on,— -I am 
young, (anfwered the Emperor,) do you get a 

horfeback, 
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borfeback, and I will go a foot.—- The old man 
not accepting the offer, the Emperor hit upon the 
expedient of taking him behind him; but the old 
man again excufing himfelf, that his poverty hav- 
ing deprived him of the means of changing linen 
and clothes, he might communicate to him ver- 
«iin he could not keep himfelf clean of.— Come, 
friend, (laid the Emperor,) be in no trouble about 
that: get behind me; a change of clothes will pre- 
fently rid me of all communication of the kind.— • 
At length the old man mounted, and both foon 
arrived at the houfc they rode to.-^The Emperor 
afked for the Governor, who appearing, was great- 
ly furprized when the Prince, in accofting hiai, 
difcovered to him, to make himfelf known, the em- 
broidered dragon he wore on hisbreaft, which his 
hunting-garb had kept concealed. It happened, 
to render more famous, as it were, this memorable 
aftion of juftice and humanity, that moft of the 
Grandees, who followed the Emperor in thechace, 
there met about him, as if afBgned a place of ren- 
dezvous. Before this grand affembly he feverely 
reproached this old man's perfecutor with his fig- 
nal injuftice; and, after obliging him to reftore to 
him his eftate and fon, he ordered his head to be 
inftantly cut off. He did more : he put the old 
ittan in his place, admoniftiing him to take care, 
kft, fortune changing his manners^ another might 

avail 
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avail himfelf hereafter of his injuftice, as he now 
had of the injuftice of another. 

The Emperor's whole conduft was truly noble, 
juftice influenced by humanity, and this aft of 
humanity in him principally regarded the concern 
men feel for the human fpecies in general; for this 
fingle reafon, that they are men like themfelves, 
without being united either by the ties of blood, of 
love, or friendfliip ; though we muft not exclude 
in the Emperor the facrcd tie between the fo- 
vereign and fubjeft, by which they are bound to 
confult a reciprocal welfare. 

It isjuft we fhould have a fuperior tendernefs 
for a father, a wife, a child, or a friend; but there 
is a fort of afFeftion which we owe to all man- 
kind, as being members of the fame family, of 
which God is the Creator and Father. Let us 
illuftrate this by the circular undulations which the 
fall of a ftone caufes on the furface of a clear and 
tranquil water. The agitation in the centre, by 
communicating itfelf afar off, forms a great num- 
ber of tremulous circles, the faintnefs of whofe 
impreflion is in proportion to the largenefs of their 
circumference, till the laft feems to have efcaped 
from our fight. Here is an image of the different 
degrees of our afFeftions. We love principally 
that which touches us the more nearly, and lef^ 

B b and 
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and lefs, in proportion to the diftarice. We con- 
fider mankind, with relation to us^ as divided into 
diflPerent claffes, every one of which, encreafing 
gradually, confifts of greater nunnbers than the 
former : we place ourlelves in the fmalleft, which 
is furrounded by others more extended; and from 
thence we diftribute to the different orders of men 
which they contain, different degrees of affeftion, 
more or'lefs ftrong,in proportion to their diftance 
from us, in fuch a manner, as that the lafl has 
hardly any fhare of it, Thefe different claffes 
may be ranked in the following order: a wife, 
children, friends, relations, men of the fame re- 
ligion; the next are thofe of the fame trade or 
profeflion as ourfelves ; the other claffes compre- 
hend our neighbours, fellow citizens, and country- 
men; the laft, which includes all the refl, is the 
univerfal clafs of mankind. 



POEM ON SHOOTING, 
JBy LORD DEERHURST. 

T T AIL happy fports,which yellow Autumn chear, 
•*• -^ And crown the ripen'd honours of the year; 
The Mufe to you her willing tribute pays, 
In artlefs numbers and incondite lays ; 

Wou'd 
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Wou'd paint the plcafures which to you belong. 
And bid the partridge tale adorn her fong. 
Thomfon, whofe bofom knew no vulgar fire, 
To your juft praife attun'd his moral lyre;. 
With rapture view'd the harveft-teeming plain. 
And hymn'd its beauties in no common (train; 
Yet, fometimes, by retirement led aftray, 
Too oft, thro' Fancy's flow'ry paths wou'd ftray : 
'As cruel, blame what man with juftice loves, 
Aftd cenfure fports the polifh'd mind approves. . 
Others pretend to feel what Thomfon felt; 
For the caught hare, or flaughter'd partridge melt, 
And while they lead his gentle numbers o'er, 
Catch nicer feelings than they knew, before. 
Say, ye refin'd, who would thefe fports upbraid. 
Say of what mould improv'd yourfelves are made ; 
Say, ye humane, who wou'd thefe pleafures blame, 
Infpir'd from whence thefe nicer feelings came? 
Deem not, while thus I fpeak, my bofom fteel. 
The man thro' evr'y thrilling nerve I feel. 
Yet, when I view the great primaeval plan, 
I fee each animal defign'd for man; 
Since He who form'd Creation's vaft defign. 
To his own image faid, '* All thefe be thine." 
All who tremendous howl the foreft's pride, 
Or range in harmlefs flocks the mountain's fide; 
Each fifh that cuts with fins yon wat'ry way, 
Each bird that flits thro' realms of liquid day. 

B.ba Inttruaed 
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Inftrufled Man his line of duty knows, 
Nor heiitates to do what God allows. 

Now to capacious barns the happy fwain^ 

On loaded teams bears home his golden grain; 

Or forms, in well-compa9;ed heaps, his (lore. 

While frequent ftieaves adorn the field no more. 

Now pft the choral harveft-home we hear. 

To none more grateful than the fportfman's ear; 

Thofe founds, which pleafure to his bread convey. 

Announce deftruftioq to the feather'd prey. 

Kence, partridges, approaching flaughter date. 

And fear in every pafling gale their finite ; 

Where now in fafety Ihall the covey fly? 

In what recefs unknown to Bouchier lie ? 

Where fhall it 'fcape unhurt from threatening foes^ 

Or how elude the dog's fagacious nofe ? 

Fond of the licens'd joys September yieldsj^ 

With early ftep I tread the fpangl'd fields ; 

With bufkin'd foot I brufh the morning dew, 

The flying game with ardor to purfue. 

Cautious I tread the ftubble field around. 

While the ftaunch pointer beats it all around ; 

See with the wind he ranges o'er the plain; 

Each furrow tries, and tries it o'er again ; 

Mark him each fcent felicitous inhale, 

Then fudden flop, and draw the tainted gale, 

Fix'd as a ftatup'^o'er his latent prey, 

Nothing can lure him frona the fpot away ; 

And 
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And if too eager, he Ihou'd on proceed. 
He ftands correfted by the " lo, take heed !'* 
And waib till borne on flutt'ring wing they rife. 
And fpeed on founding pinions thro' the ikies; 
Then be it mine to mark their courfe on high. 
And poini the level tube with fquinted eye. 
The random (hot I fcorn ! and doubtful aim. 
Nor wifti by chance a haplefs bird to maim; 
But from the reft I lingle one alone, 
Nor fail to bring the fated viftim down. 
Fond youths, unfkill'd their a;-dor to contain, 
While the warm blood impetuous fwells each vein. 
Too hot to think, too eager to debate. 
Too rafh the proper moment to await. 
At rifing coveys with impatience ftare. 
And fire their ufelefs guns in vacant air J 
Let care and quicknefs mark your better fport. 
Your judgment found, deliberation Ihort; 
So fhall the baffl'd fhot bring rare difgrace, 
And your fwell'd bag bear home the frequent brace. 
Let the fierce huntfman, with his circling crew. 
Thro' many a maze the timVous hare purfue ; 
Let others draw with care th* inclofing net. 
And catch whole coveys at a fingle fet. — 
Yours be the joys which partridge (hooting yields. 
Be mine with dog and gun to range the fields; 
And ever fcornful of th' infidious fnare. 
Wage with the flying game more open war! 

A DREAM: 
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A DREAM: 

Or, Vijionary Reprefcntation of the Souls 
Employment after Death. 

READING, laft night, in the univerfal hiftory, 
an account of the great care which the an- 
cient Egyptians took to have their bodies em- 
balmed after death, and of the immenfe charges 
they were at ta provide fumptuous repofitories for 
them, where they fhall be fafe and entire for ages, 
and coniidering that all this care and expence 
arofe from a notion they entertained, of the foulV 
hovering about the body, as long as any union of 
its parts fubfifted, I was aftonilhed, that a people 
fo rational in other refpefts, fhould adopt fuch a 
fenfelefs opinion! A worthy occupation, truly, 
for an immortal fpirit, after its enlargement, to 
watch a loathfome carcafe for ages, which, tho* 
formerly united with it, had in death neither ufc 
nor beauty to make its prcf^nce defir^ble. 

How much more noble was the idea of Socrates, 
who told his friends, after he had drank the hem-r 
lock, that his body, which they fhould prefently 
fee dead, was no part of Socrates, who had made 
his efcape from it. But the moft fublime idea of 
a future ftate, and moft fui table to the dig^nity of 
man, made after the image of his creator, is that 

which 
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which reprcfcnts, not only the perfcft refinement 
of the mind^ but the glorification alfo of the body, 
and the final conjundion and immortality of both. 

Mafing thus upon the ftate of the foul after its 
reparation from the body, the thought, made fo 
ftrong an impfeflion on my mind, that it kept me 
awake for fome hours after I went to bed: Before 
morning, however, I fell a fleep, and dreamed that 
I died fuddenly, without any previous pain or 
ficknefs. No fooner was my foul difmiffed from 
its confinement, but methought I immediately felt 
the happy effefts of my freedom. All my facul- 
ties were enlarged, new thoughts fprung up in my 
mind, new objefts furrounded me, and I was en- 
dowed with a new capacity to apprehend them.— 
Every thing about me was fo refined and exalted, 
beyond any thing I had ever imagined, that there 
are no words in any language I know to exprefs 
them. I thought my felf fomewhat like a man born 
blind, who having lived a long time in the world, 
and heard people often talk of light and colours, 
had formed fl range notions of them in his own 
imagination, comparing them to different founds 
and furfaces, but never knew what they really 
were, until the catara6ls, which ihut out the light, 
were haj^ily removed from his eyes. While I 
flood anxious and doubtful, i«rhether my new ex- 

iftence 
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Sftence had any thing real in it, oi* vrals only aft 
illufion^ I faw a man breaking out from an innu- 
merable multitude, which was at a diftance^ and 
coming towards me, and as he drew near, knew 
him to be my late friend. 

I perceived you to be a little bewildered, , faid 
he, and came out of pure friendfliip to encourage 
you at your firft and tranfient appearance in this 
region. I am indeed fo much engaged at pre- 
fent, that I cannot ihew you thofe things that are 
xnoft worthy of your obfervation in this place, 
^but I have recommended to you guides equally 
willing, and more able than myfelf to give you all 
the information you defire. Yonder they are; 
farewell. — I fadly regretted his departure, but my 
new conductors were at hand : The one feemed 
' to be a youth of celeftial beauty, and to have a 
majefty in his air, and a gracefulnefs in his motion, 
far above any perfon I had ever beheld ; but I 
was moft delighted with the compaffionate kind^- 
nefs which appeared in his countenance and which 
perfuaded me that he was come for my protection. 
I was going to kneel before him, but with a fmile 
full of tendernefs, he haftily prevented me, and 
faid. See thou do it not, for I am thy fellow fervani^ 
and only thy guardian angel. The other was an 
old man, wbofe figure appeared mean at a diftance, 

but 
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but venerable as he drew nearer. An eafy chear* 
fulnefs, familiarity, and benevolence, conrpicuou$ 
in his air and addrefs, (which feemed nevertheleft, 
in fome degree, to be contradifted by his features) 
fo ftruck me, that I concluded him to be Socrates, 
and thought myfelf very happy in his company.— 
You are welcome, ft ranger, faid he, with his an- 
cient chearfulnefs, what do you now think of the 
defcriptions which Homer, and our other Gfeek 
poets, have given of the ftate of the dead? You 
are, no doubt, of opinion, that their reprefenta- 
tions of the dead were only allegories, invented 
tQ deter the living from vice, and incite them to 
virtue; allegories certainly they were, continued 
he, partly obfcure, and partly abfurd, and yet un- 
der fuch poetical fiftions were couched moft of 
our inducements to piety and virtue in my 
younger days; but God, of his mercy, has accept- 
ed my endeavours to pleafe him, through a Sa- 
viour, whom I kiiew not. I longed for the mani- 
fcftation of a meflenger from heaven, who fhould 
reveal the will of the Deity to man ; but you 
Chriftians, who have been bleffed with fuch a 
meflenger, have generally made ^a perverfe ufc of 
his doftrine. True, faid I, and may the Almighty 
open the eyes, and mend the hearts of thofe that 
are yet to cpme : But pray, good Socrates, may I 
be permitted to aflc bow yon prodigious crowd is 
C c employed? 
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employed? A multitude makes no crowd here, 
faid he, as it commonly does on earth ; there is no 
preffingor fqueezing for place among us; for as[ 
our compofition is pure and refined, whenever any 
thing is to be feen, or heard, which naturally 
brings a multitude together, we prefently flip into 
a theatre prepared to our hands, larger or fmaller, 
as the occafion requires, and every perfon glides, 
fwiftly into his proper place, higher or lower in tlie 
theatre ; and, as we hear and fee diftinSly at a 
great diftance, there is no neceffity to thruft our- 
felves near an objeft, in order to view or under- 
ftand it more accurately. As to yonder multitude, 
you fhall know their bufinefs prefently, for we 
came at your friends requeft on purpofe to give- 
you a general idea of our common entertainments 
in this place. Be >vife and you fliall fee a great 
deal more hereafter. We then drew near to one of 
th^fe theatres, which tome appeared a more magni- 
ficent and beautiful ftrufture than I had ever feen 
or read of before. Xhe body of the buildings 
together with the columns and decorations within, 
and without, f?emed to be of the. whitcft and moft 
delicate marble, finiflied with amazing art: The 
feats and benches of pure gold, and ihe area of 
the fineft emerald: The whole illuminated with, a^ 
fplcndor and brightnefs which I am not able to. 
defcribe. Here an angel of. higb^JanJs waj expla^iw. 

ing 
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ing to the rpirits lately arrived, the nature of the 
human mind, the beauty, extent, and neceflity of 
virtue; the jeaforis of the foul's conneftions with 
the body, the bands of their union; and the cer- 
tainty of a t-efurreflion. The audience liftened 
with admiration and joy, and I was fo charmed 
with the entertainitient, and fo eager to underftand 
the fubjeSs he treated on, that I would have con- 
tinued there5 had not my guide admonifhed me to 
ftep further. 

I (hall conducl you next, faid Socrates, to an 
affembly which feldom meets, but happens to be 
how fitting. It is a rendezvous from all nations, 
of thofe who made it their bufinefs on earth to en- 
quire with reverence into the works of God, from 
the folar fyftem and eccentric comet, down to the 
fmalleft plant andminuteft infeft. It is not here, 
continued he, as on earth, where the human mindj^ 
from the narrownefs of its capacity, and the rich- 
n'efe of the works of creation, is obliged to con- 
fine itfelf to one branch of knowledge. Here the 
mind is fo enlarged, that the former ftudy of an 
age is foon acquired, and yet the fulnefs, variety, 
and beauty to be met with in every work of the 
Almighty,arefoinexhauftible that they will furiiifh 
new arguments of admiration and piaife to all 
eternity. This affembly meets at ftated times, in 
C c 2 order 
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Pirder tp communicate their difcoveries one to 
another. A genius praftifed in fuch (:ontcmpla- 
^ions either learns from a fuperior fpirit the true 
nature and elTence of any fubftanpe which he de^ 
fires tp knovy, or travels himfelf in a very little 
time, to any remote -part of the univerfe, to make 
difcoveries on the fpot. The difcovery that hp 
has made (for there is but one language here) is 
pomrpiinicated to the whole affembly, and every 
jnember takc&his turn; while ai ihe fame time, ^ 
company of angels affifts to do honour to the 
affembly, and farther elucidate, if defired, the fa£ls 
related by eachfpeaker : ^nd upon every new difr 
covery, a fh^ut of praife and tbaijkfgivipg is fpnt yp 
to him whofe power and wifdom are infinite. 

My guides had been drawing near to this at 
fembly all the while that Socrates was defcribing 
it; and we came up at the moment when a mem- 
ll^r, who had attended a comet in feveral direc- 
tions, through different traQs of fpace, explained 
to the fociety the curve which it defcribed, and 
the caufe by which its motions were regulated in 
the various parts of its rapid qqurfe; upon which 
one of thofe joyful hallelujahs tncntioned before, 
was fung by the whole company. The fplcndor 
and majefty of -this affembly fo tranfported me, 
and the fweetnefs of the mufic filled my heart with 
fuch delight, that I attempted to join in il^c cho^ 

rus, 
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rus, but found my voice too feeble for their ex- 
alted pitch. 

Obferve there, faid Socrates, (pointing to a 
(lately portico near this aflfembly) afejeft company 
of contemplative fages, furrounding that graceful 
and radiant feraph, who, to their entire fatisfaQliun 
jand tranfcendant joy, unfolds to them thofe myf- 
teries of providence which they could not com- 
prehend on earth, and chears up every obfcure 
ftep of the divine oeconomy, with which jhey de^ 
fired to be acquainted. 

But do not imagine, from what you have yet 
feen, that this region is deftincd to beftow happU 
nefs only upon the inquifitiye and learned. Piety, 
righteoufnefs, and charity, praftifed on earth, arc 
infinitely more regarded here than fcience; but, 
at the fame time I muft tell you, that all who are 
admitted hither, whether male or female, o]d or 
young, Grecian or Barbarian, (as we Greeks ufed 
arrogantly to diftinguifh mankind) become foon 
more knowing than the moft learned man on earth 
ever was. For, as the different attainments of men 
among you, arife, for the moft part, from the dif- 
ferent difpofitions of their organs, and their dif- 
ferent opportunities of improvement; and as the 
prgaus aad opportunities of all here are equally 

good 
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good, the only confpicuous regard paid to hutnah 
creatures in this place, arifes from the different 
degrees of piety and virtue, which they acquired 
in their ftate of probation; and you will find that 
they are ranked accordingly, but ftill without raif- 
ing any envy or jealoufy in thofe of inferior de- 
gree; for every individual is confcious, that he 
enjoys the greateft felicity he is capable of, and 
unfpeakably more than he deferved. 

I mull alfo inform you, that virtuous friehd- 
fhips, cultivated on earth, are not broke off here; 
for tho* every creature you fee loves you, and is 
wonderfully ready to oblige you, yet next to the 
prcfence and favour of God, your friends are the 
greateft delight of your heart. Here are myriads 
of hufbands and Avives, parents and children, re- 
lations, companions, and neighbours, expreffing 
their minds, in the higheft ftrains of gratitude and 
praife, to the fupreme Being; who, after all their 
tedious care and folicitude on account of each 
other, after all the vexations and difappointments 
they met with in the world, has at laft admitted 
them into thofe bleffed manfions, from which every 
fort of wickednefs and diftrefs is banifhed forever, 
and where they will fee each other happy, with- 
out interruption, and without end. 

Your 
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. Your own eyes, faid he, fhall confirm the 
truth of what I have told you; and immediately 
he conducted me to die fummit of an high hill, 
where all the great beauties of nature lay blended 
together in a charming wilderncfs around me; and 
where' the whole region was full of people: But 
where I fixed my eye on any particular profpeft, 
it appeared like an immenfe garden laid out with 
a regular variety, where the verdure of trees and 
lawns, the beauties of flowers and fruits, the 
brightnefs and motion of waters, and the contrail 
of light and fliade, that appeared thro* the whole, 
formed the moft delightful landfcape I ever be- 
held. In yonder arbours, alcoves and walks, con- 
tinued he, you have a view of the relations and 
friends I mentioned, in converfation fweet and 
pleafing beyond all human imagination. You fee^ 
alfo, theatres, porticos, pavilions, temples, cha- 
pels, and oratorios, of various materials, dimen- 
Cons, and architefture, where larger and fmaller 
companies frequently meet to improve themfelves 
in every heavenly virtue, to admire the works of 
creation and providence, and to adore the author 
of all their felicity ; at which times, to their in- 
exprcffible joy, they are admitted into as full a 
view of the tranfccndant glory of the Almighty, 
and as large a participation of his favour, as their 
refpe£live minds are at prefent able to receive- 
Here 
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Mere Socrates paufed a moment, and I looked 
into two or three of thofe temples and oratoriesj 
where, with the utmoft pleafure, 1 beheld feveral 
of my departed friends, whofc lives were exem* 
plary for piety and goodnefs. Some of thefe, in 
loud and melodious anthems, exalted ''the name 
of their Creator, and fome in inexprrjfive Jilence 
mufed his praife. Their garments fhone like light; 
a radiant crown encompafTed their heads, and their 
countenances difcovered fo much fatisfaSion and 
benignity, that the very fight of them was trans- 
porting. Blefled fociety ! cried I, no wonder the 
martyrs of old, and good men in all ages, defpifed 
temporary affliQions for the joy which was Jet be^ 
fore them. Bleffed indeed, faid Socrates, and 
how eafily may that bleffing be obtained! What 
madnefs has poffefled mankind, that they could 
not all come to this place, confidering the rational 
and advantageous conditions required of them, 
the gracious encouragements given them, and 
that none are finally excluded, but thofe perverfe 
wretches, who have contraQed fuch deliberate 
habits of malice and wickednefs, without repent-, 
ance, that our converfation and employment here 
would be difagreeable and irkfome to them, fup,- 
pofe they could be admitted. But there is. a very 
different abode appointed for mifcrcants, who* 

took 
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look pleafure in affronting the Deity, and injur« 
ing their neighbour. 

He then led me to the brink of a dreadful pre* 
tipice; Look down there, faid he, and view th^ 
habitation of mifery, and liften to the groans of 
anguifli. What the final refult will be, with re- 
fpeft to thefe criminals, God only knows, who 
punilhes for the fake of juftice, example, and a- 
meridment; and not thro* fear, anger, or revenge, 
as man often does. One thing we are fure of, which 
is, that the Great Judge of the univerfe will finaU 
ly determine what is wifeft, beft and fittett to be 
done, with refpeft to all his creatures, to the full 
conviftion of every rational being. 

I find that Chriftians daily offer up this petition 
to the Deity: Thy Kingdom come, in a prayer 
taught them by him who perfeftly knew the will 
of heaven. But how can God's bleffed kingdom 
of univerfal righteoufnefs, charity, holinefs, and 
happinefs come, while fo many myriads of rcafon* 
able creatures continue difobedient and refrac-* 
tory? May not punilhment, proportioned to the 
heinoufnefs of their crimes, to the malevolence of 
their difpofitions, together with fome remote hope 
or poffibility of pardon, or fome other method 
contrived by infinite wifdom, tho* unknown to us, 
at laft produce humiliation and amendment ?— - 
D d Whereas^ 
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liVbcreas, eternal and horrible defpair can pro- 
duce nothing bat blafphemy, .malice and diftrac->> 
tion, which feem repugnant to the ends of creation^ 
and to the order and beauty preferved in the 
government of the univerfe. Does it become 
weak and ignorant man to affirm, that there fhall 
be no end of (in, which is fo hateful to God, 
whoft prerogative it is to bring order out of con- 
Fufion. But my fight is too feeble to penetrate fo 
fat- into futurity. To the wifdom, juftice and 
goodnefs of God, therefore, I leave the ftate of 
thofe unhappy criminals to be determined. But 
I perceive that fuch a difmal fcene fhocks you ! 
This exhalted fpirit, continued he, (bowing re- 
fpeflfully to my guardian angel, who accompanied 
^s all the while) can entertain you better. 

, The angel then taking me gracioufly by the 
band, faid, I am glad to tneet you here in any 
fiape, becaufe I hope, that what you fee among 
us will give you a juft idea of the value and dig- 
nity of the human mind, and evermore induce 
you to purfue objeQs worthy of thai image after 
which you was created. Kow vain, trifling, and 
tranfient are the honours, wealth, and pleafures 
of the earth, compared to the tranfcendent and 
endlefs happlnefs enjoyed here. The great privi- 
. ,. --i)- lege 
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lege and glory of man, his principal, and almoli 
only fuperiority over the beafts of the field', con- 
lift in the relation in which he ftands towards 
God; in being made after his likenefe, capabb 
to ferve him, and to enjoy his. prefence and fa- 
vour for ever. Th$ time will come, when th? 
righteous among mankind fhall be raifcd to the 
ranic in which I now ftand, and perhaps a great 
deal higher, thro* the favour of the Almighty, 
who is perpetually enlarging'aur capacities, ah^ 
drawing us nearer to himfelf irt every kind offelii. 
city. My endowments at prefent excel what they 
were at my firft produ6lion; for it is impbffible to 
have fo n/ear a view of the wifdom, goodn^fs, and 
bolinefs of God, a« we enjoy in this place,^ with- 
out receiviag continual improvements. You 
think ypur faculties greatly tefined by a curfery 
mingling with, the world of good fpirits. Ho\^ 
will they be really exalted^ if ever you come t<> 
dwell in thefe regiops, where the fource of all 
perfeftions is rifiblc? How often have I pitied 
your folly, when you have given way to ycwwr 
paffions and appetites, and Aviated fpotn yjOiar 
plain and known duty, which is the only path 
jhat leads hither. I couJd, and did frequently 
gi^ard you from the fnares of men and wicked fpii 
rksi Wd in mapj-feft dangers fecondbd tJie remon- 
ftrftivc^& <?jf, your own confcience by fuggefling 
D d 2 proper 
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proper rcafons againft fin, while yet your mind 
hefitated between your duty to God, and tbe aU 
lurements of tbe world. But I bad no orders tQ 
over-rule your freedom, or defend you from your- 
felf, wben you was perverfely determined to gra- 
tify your vicious inclinations. Come, ncverthe* 
lefs, (continued he, with an air of compaflion) 
I will now conduQ. you to yonder eminent tem- 
ple, and I will there fhew you as much of the 
iexternal majefty of the Almighty, ^s a dimfighted 
perfon can behold. And as we .went along, he 
continued his gracious difcourfe in the following 
manner : 

O that men vould fijicerely endeavour to en* 
tertain ^ juft conception of the Deity,- of his ex- 
cellencies and perfcclions; and would, in all 
events, refolve, to the utmoft of their power, to 
perform the plain and obvious duties of loving 
God and their neighboiir; and never quit the 
road of righteoufnefs and holinefs, to fearch fo^ 
liny other bye paths to heaven : Hereby they 
might fccure to themfelves, through the merits 
and interceffion of the great Redeemer, a joyful 
reception into this region of light and truth, where 
their capacities would foon be enlarged, all their 
|iii(iakes rectified, and themfelves made, beyond 

ijmaginationi 
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imagination, happy. How much wifer would 
tuch a conduft be, than to wrangle and difpute 
concerning difficult points, which they do not yet 
underftand, hating in the maan time, and perfe- 
cuting their neighbours, becaufe they differ ia 
opinion with them on thofe obftrufe (peculations. 
There is nothing more certain, than that the 
fupreme Being cannot make hirpfclf lefs infinite 
than he is in every excellence, in order to accom- 
modate his immenfity to the narrow apprehenfion 
of mankind, or make his conduft in every in- 
ftance obvious to the human underftanding.-^ 
Why then Ihould fuch a weak, ignorant creature 
as man, break through all the plain rules of charity, 
fwell with pride, and damn, and perfecute his 
neighbours, becaufe in.fome high and intricate 
points they cannot think as he does ? O that they 
would all rather drive by a fincere and humble 
praQice of piety, and virtue, to arrive at this place^ 
where their qnderftanding will.be wonderfully 
enlighened, and all their doubts quickly removed! 
We, whofe intelleflual faculties are far fuperior to 
thofe of marr, when we contemplate the divine 
nature and perfeftions, and his government of the 
univerfe, perpetually difcover new glories, and 
new matter of wonder and adoration, and fhall 
difcover more and more to all eternity, nay (to 
life the words of one of your own fpecies) Eternity 
is too Jhort to utter all hh j^raife^ Afi 
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As the angel had pronounced thefe words, we 
found ourfclves near the temple, and I perceived 
innumerable rays of a glorious light darting from 
it, which far furpaffed the fun in brightnefs, and 
yet rather invigorated than dazzled the fight.—* 
But when we arrived at the outer gates, and the an- 
gel was going to o>pen one of them, confcious of pay 
own unworthinefs, and afraid to appear in the pre- 
fence of him, whofe eyes ^xc purer than (o behold 
iniquity^ X was ftruck with fo great an awe of the 
majefty an^i holinefs of God, that I immediately 
awaked, and found my bed trembling under mc» 



INTEMPERANCE. 

CYRUS, when a youth, being at the Court of 
his grandfather, Aftyages, undertook one 
day to be the cup-bearer at table. It was the 
duty of this officer to tafte the liquor before it 
was prefented to the King. Cyrils, without per- 
forming this ceremony, delivered th^ Qup in a 
very graceful manner to his grandfathen^rr-Th^ 
King reminded him of the omiffipn, which )^^ 
imputed to forgetfulnefs. No, replied Cyrus, I 
was afraid to tafte, becaufe I apprehended there 
was poifon ^n the liquor: For not long fince, at 
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an entertaintnent which you gave, 1 pbferved 
that the Lords of your Court, aft^r drinking of 
it, became noify, quarrelfome, andfrantic.-^Even 
you, Sir, feemed to have forgotten that you were 
a King. 



ANECDOTE 

OF A 

FAT COUJsTTRT PARSOJST. 

A CLERGYMAN, who liad long dozed ovef 
fermons in the pulpit, and ftrong beer in 
his parlour, happened one Sunday, after a plen* 
tiful crop of tythes, to exert himfelf mightily; his ^ 
text was, *' The patience of Job.'* Deeply im- 
prefled with his own difcourfe, he, probably for 
Ae firft time, acknowledge^ to his fpoufe at fup- 
per, that he was fomewhat choleric, but that here^ 
after he was refolved to praftife himfelf what he 
had preached to others. But, added he, let us 
fefrefti ourfelves with a mug of the beft beer; re- 
member the favourite barrel, may not this be a 
propier time to give it vent? The obedient wife^ 
ple^fed with his good humour, flew to the cellar, 
but, alas ! the barrel was ftaved, and quite empty. 
What ihould fhc do? there was no hiding. — My 

4ear, 
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dear, faid Qie, with defpair in her eyes, what a fad 
accident has happened! I am forry, replied the 
parfon, gravely, if any one has met with a misfor- 
tune; for my part, if it relates to me, I am re-^ 
folved to bear it with Chriftian patience; bat where 
is the beer all this while? A-lack-a-day, that is 
the very thing; how it has happened I cannot un- 
derftand, but it is all running on the ground.--* 
The parfon fell into a violent paffion. My life, 
fays ftie, do but refleCl upon your fermon, think 
of the patience of Job. — Job, faid he, don't talk 
to me of Job's patience. — Job never had a barrel 
of fuch beer in his life I 



ANECDOTE of an IRISHMAN. 

WHEN the Britifh and American armies 
were near each other, in the neighbour* 
hood of German-town, five Heflian foldiers, who 
had ftraggled into the woods, and loft their way, 
were met by an Irifliman, who was a private in 
Wafhington's army: He immediately prefcnted 
his piece, and defired them to furrender: they, 
fuppofing that he was fupported by a party of the 
enemy, did as he dire8:ed, and threw down their 
arras. He then marched them before him to the 
American lines, and brought them to head quar- 
ters. 
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ters. — General WaQiington wondered at the fpirit 
and atchievement ofihe fellow, afked him, how he 
a fingle man, could capture five? " Why/* fays 
the IriQiman, " pleafc your Excellency, by Jafus, 
I furrounded them!** The General, who was fel- 
dom known even to fmile, laughed heartily at the 
bull, and gave him a fum of money, and promoted 
him to a halbert. > 



REFLECTIOJ^S 

ON THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 

ANOTHER year is ended, and I have got one 
year lefs to live, one year more to account 
for at the bar of the Almighty, and am one year 
nearer to an eternal world : What do thefe 
thoughts fuggeft to me ? Surely nothing lefs, no- 
thing more feafonable, and nothing of greater im- 
portance, than the neceffity, the abfolute necefpty, 
of numbering my days, that I may apply my 
heart unto wifdom ; of earneftly feeking to know 
the things which belong unto my peace, before 
they are for ever hidden from my eyes. 

How few among the fons and daughters of 

mortality are mindful of their latter end ! how 

few even ©f thofe who make a profeffion of reli- 

Ee gion 
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ligion are truly concefnied to improve their time 
in preparing for their laft great change! Well 
might the prophet fay, " Who hath believed our 
report, and to whom is the arm of the Lord re- 
vealed ?" Men lives as if they were never to die, 
and too many die utterly regardlefs of the life 
which is to come ; fuch is man's infatuation and 
ftupidity, that he will not fee, though it is daily 
before his eyes, that he is on the brink of eter- 
nity, and liable to drop into it every moment. — 
Many are called off the ftage of life fuddenly and 
unexpeftedly every revolving year; fome in the 
bloom of youth, others juft as they arrive to ma- 
ture age. Melancholy accidents frequently termi- 
nate the lives of (bme, while dread difeafes daily 
haften the deaths of others. Alas! how many 
have fallen the pad year ! how niany began the 
year with as fanguine expeSations of ending it as 
myfelf, but ere the half of it was paft, were fum- 
moned into another world ! And wherefore 2lm 1 
ftill fpared ? Whence is it I am ftill a probationer 
upon earth ? Why am I permitted to fee the clofe 
of another year, while many younger than myfelf 
are numbered with the filent dead, and gone to 
the houfe appointed for all living ? Surely thefe 
queftions demand our mod ferious regard, and 
fhould be the matter of our conftant meditation. 



Dr. 
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Dn Young, in his Night thoughts, very juftly 
obferves, * time wafted is exiftencc — ufed is life;* 
and then, as if confidering the importance and 
neceffity of improving it aright, adds, 

'^ Buy no moment but in purchafe of its worth, 
V And what its worthjaflc death-beds, they can tell." 

Yes, fellow mortajl, whoever thoii art, whether 
young or old, rich or poor, be affured time is pre- 
vious, and foon y^ill be no more : death is at hand, 
and eternity awaits thee :— ran av^ful eternity of 
blifs or woe will, ere long, open on the whole 
human race, which fhall be the everlafting portion 
of thee, of me, of all : then let it be our conftant 
ftudy and purfuit, according to the poet's admo- 
nition, 

«' To make each year a critic on the paft, 

•> And live each year as though it was our laft. 



ON THE BEAUTY AND HAPPINESS 

Of an Open Behaviour, 
And an INGENIOUS DISPOSITIQN. 

A GREAT part of mankind, if they cannot ftir- 
nifti themf<?lves with the courage and gene-- 
^ e 2 rofity 
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rofity of the lion, think themfelves equally happy, 
and much wifer, with the pitiful cunning of the 
fox. Every word they fpeak, however trivial the 
fubjeS, is weighed before it is uttered. A dif- 
guftful filence is obferVed till fomebody of autho- 
rity has advanced an opinion, and then, with a 
civil leer, a doubtful and hefitating affent is given, 
fuch as may not preclude the opportunity of a 
fubfequent retraftion. If the converfation turn 
Only on the common topics, of the weather, the 
news, the play, the opera, they are no lefs referved 
in uttering their opinion, than if their lives and 
fortunes depended on the fentiment, they fhould 
at laft venture, with oracular dignity to advance. 
Whatever may be their real idea on the fubjeQ, 
as truth is a trifle compared to the objeft of pleaf- 
ing thofe with whom they converfe, they gener- 
ally contrive gently to agree with you ; unlefs it 
fhould appear to them, on mature confideration, 
that their opinion (if contingencies to the number 
of, at leaft ten thoufand, (hould take place) may, 
at the diflance of half a century, involve them in 
fome fmall danger of giving a little offence, or of 
incurring a trifling embarraflment. They wear a, 
conftant fmile on their countenance, and are all 
goodnefs and benevolence, if you will believe 
their profcflions; but beware, for their hearts are 
as dark as the abyfles which conftitute the abodes 

of 
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of the evil fpirit. ' A man of this chara£ler niger 
ejl^ as Horace fays, and thou, who juftly clainieft 
the title of an honeft Englifliman, be upon thy 
guard, when thine ill-fortune introduces thee in- 
to his company. 

Thefe crafty animals are even mqre referved^ 
cautious^ timid^ and ferpentine, in aflioh, than in 
converfation. They lay the deepeft fchemes, and 
no conclave of cardinals, no combination of con- 
fpirators, no confederacy of thieves, ever deli- 
berated with more impenetrable fecrecy. Con« 
neftions are fought with the moft painful folici- 
tude. No arts and no affiduities are neglefted, to 
obtain the favour of the great. Their hearts pant 
with the utmofl: anxiety, to be introduced to a fa- 
mily of diftinftion and opulence, not only becaufe 
the connexion gratifies their pride, but alfo be- 
caufe, in the wonderful complications and viciffi- 
tudes of huipan affairs, it may one day promote 
their intereft. Alas! before that day arrives, their 
perpetual uneafinefs has ufually put a period to. 
their ambition, by terminating their exiftence. — 
But even if they gain their ends, after a youth and 
a manhood confumed in conftant care and fervi- 
tude, yet the pleafure is not adequate to the pain, 
nor the advantages to the labour. Every one ij 
ready to complain of the ihortnefs of life; to fpend, 

therefore, 
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therefore, the greateft part of it in perpetual fear, 
caution, fufpence, and folicitude, merely to ac- 
complifh an obje6l of worldly ambition or avarice; 
what is it but the proverbial fully of him who lofes 
a pound to fave a penny? Give me, O ye powers! 
an ingenious man would exclaim, give me health 
and liberty, with a competence, and I will com- 
panionate the man of a timid and fervile foul, who 
has at laft, crept on hands and knees, through 
thick and thin, into a ftall, and feated his limbs, 
after they have been palficd with care, on the 
bench of judges or of bifhops. 

Indeed, the perpetual agitation of fpirits, the 
tormenting fears, and the ardent hopes, which al- 
ternately diforder t;he bofom of the fubtle and fuf- 
picious worldling, are more than a counterba- 
lance to all riches and titular honours, which fuc- 
cefsful cunning can obtain. What avail croziers, 
coronets, fortunes, manfion-houfes, parks, and 
equipages, when the poor poflfeffor of them has 
worn out his fenfibility, ruined his nerves, loft 
his eyes, and perhaps, .ftained hi$ honour, and 
wounded his confcience, in the toilfome drudgery 
of the moft abjeft fervitude, from his youth up, 
even to the hoary age of feeblenefs and decrepi- 
tude ? When a man has a numerous offspring, it 
piay, indeed, be generoqs, to facrifice his own 

eafe 
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care and liappinefs to their advancement. He may 
feel a virtuous pleafure in his conduft, which may 
foothe him under every circutpftance of difagree- 
able toil or painful fubmiffion. But it is obvious 
to obferve that the moft artful of men, and the 
greateft flaves to intereft and ambition, are fre- 
quently unmarried men ; and that they were un- 
married, becaufe their caution and timidity would 
never permit them to take a ftep which could ne- 
ver be revoked. Themfelves, however unamia- 
ble, have been the only objefts of their love; and 
the reft of mankind have been made ufe of merely 
as the inftruments of their mean purpofes, and 
felfifh gratifications. But the reft of mankind 
need not envy them, for they inflicl on themfelves 
the punifliments they deferve. They are always 
criving and never fatisfied; they fuffer a torment 
which is juftly reprefented as infernal; that of 
being perpetually reaching after bleflings which 
they can never grafp, of being prohibited to tafte 
the fruii, whofe colour appears fo charming to the 
eye, and whofe flavour fo delicious to the ima- 
gination. 

How lovely and how happy, on the other hand, 
an open and ingenious behaviour*. An honeft, 
unfufpicious heart, diffufes a ferenity over life, 
like that of a fine day, when no cloud conceals 

the 
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the blue aether, nor a blaft ruffles the ftillnefs of 
the air; but a crafty and defigning bofom, is all 
tumult and darknei^, and may b^ faid to.refemble 
a mifty and difordered atmofphere, in the com- 
fortlefs clin;iate of the poor Highlander. The 
one raifes a man almoft to the rank of an angel of 
light; the other finks him to a level with the pow- 
ers of darknefs. — The one conftitutes a terreftial 
heaven in the breaft; the other deforms and dc- 
bafes it till it becomes another hell. 

An open and ingenious difpofition is not only 
beautiful and moft conducive to private happU 
nefs ; but produftive of many virtues eflential to 
the welfare of fociety. What is fociety without 
confidence ? — But if the felfifli and mean fyftem, 
which is eftablifhed and recommended among 
many whofe advice and example have weight, 
ftiould univerfally prevail, in whom, and in what 
fhall we be able to confide ? — It is already fliock- 
ing to 'a liberal mind to obferve, what a multU 
tude of papers, parchments, oaths, and folemn 
engagements are required, even in a trivial ne- 
gociation. On the contrary, how comfortable 
and how honourable to human nafture, if promifes 
were bonds, and affertions affidavits. What 
pleafure, and what improvement would be de- 
rived from converfation, if every one would dare 

to 
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to fpeak his real fentimcnts, with* modefty and de- 
corum indeed, but without any unmanly fear of 
offending, or fervile defire to pleafe for the fake 
of intereft. To pleafe by honeft means, and from 
the pure motives of friendfhip and philanthropy, 
is a duty; but they who ftudy the art of pleafing/ 
merely for their own fakes, are, of all' chara£lers, 
thofe which ought leaft to pleafe, and which ap- 
pear, whe» the mafque is removed, the moft dif- 
guftful. Truth, and fimplicity of manners, are 
not only effential to virtue and happinefs, but, as 
obje6b of tafte, truly beautiful. Good minds will 
always be pleafed with thera, and bad minds we 
need not wifli to pleafe. 

Since cunning and deceit are thus odious in 

themfelves, and incompatible with real happinefs 

and dignity, I cannot help thinking, that thofe in- 

ftruftors of the rifing generation who infilled on 

fimulation and diflimulation, on the penjierijlretti^ 

on the thoufand tricks of worldly wifdom, are no 

lefs miftaken in their ideas, than mean, contrafted, 

and illiberaU Liften not ye generous young 

men, whofe hearts are yet untainted, liften not to 

the delufive advice of men fo deluded, or fo bafe. 

Have courage enough to avow the fentiments of 

your fouls ; and let your countenance and your 

tongue be the heralds of your hearts. Pleafe, con» 

Ff fiftently 
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fiftently with truth and honour, or be contented 
not to pleafe. Let juftice and benevolence fill 
your bofom, and they will (hine fpontaneoufly like 
the real gem without the aid of a foil, and with the 
moft durable and captivating brilliancy. 



ANECDOTE 

OF 

y U S T I J^ MA R T r R. 

JUSTIN MARTYR, a philofopher, who re- 
ceived Chriftianity five and twenty years after 
the death of Ignatius, plainly tells us, in his rela- 
tion of. converfion to the Chriftian faith, ' That 

* the power of godlinefs in a plain, fimple Chriftian, 
' had that influence and operation on his foul,^that 
' he could not but betake himfelf to a ferious and 

* ftrift life :' and yet, before he was a Cynjck, a 
ftriftfeft: and it gave him joy at his martyrdom, 
that he had fpent his days as a ferious teacher; and a 
good example. And Eufebius relates, * That 

* though he was a follower of Plato's doQrine, yet, 
« when he faw the Chriftians' piety and courage, 
•he concluded. No people fo temperate, lefs 

* voluptuous, and more fet on divine things :' 
which firft induced him to become a Chriftian. 

ANECDOTE. 
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ANECDOTE. 

CARDINAL Wolfey was firft minifter of flate 
to Henry the Eighth, and in great favour 
with him. He was a proud, infolent, and vicious 
prelate, and falling under difgrace, he was fent 
for by the King; but dying on his journey be- 
tween York and London, he left this teftimony 
behind him, to the honour of religion and virtue, 
viz. ** Had I ferved my God as zealoufly as I 
have ferved my prince, he would not have for- 
fakcn nae in my old age.'* 



ODE TO SPRING. 

YOUTH of the year, delightful Spring J 
Thy bleft return on genial wing, 
Infpires my languid lays; 
No more I fleep in floth fupine. 
When all creation at thy flirine 
Its annual tribute pays* 

Efcap'd from winter's freezing pow'r, 
Each bloffom greets thee, and each flow'rj^ 

And, foremoft of the train. 
By Nature (artlefs handmaid) dreft. 
The fnow-drop comes, in lilied veft, 

Pi^ophetic of thy reign. 

Ffj^, The 
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The lark now ftrains her tuneful throat, 
And ev'ry loud and fprightly note 

Calls echo from her cell • 
Be warn'd, ye maids, that lifteri round, 
A beauteous nymph became a found ; 

The nymph who lov'd too well. 

The bright-hair'd fun, with warmth benign, 
. Bids tree and fhrub, and fwelling vine. 

Their infant buds difplay : 
Again the ftreams refrefli the plains, 
Which winter bound in icy chains, 
- And fparkling blefs his ray. 

Life-giving zephyrs breathe around, 
And inftant glows th' enamell'd ground 

With nature's varied hues; 
Not fo returns our youth decay'd, 
Alas ! nor air, nor fun, nor ftiade. 

The fpring of life renews. 

The fun s too qiiick revolving bean^ 
Apace diffolves the human dream, 

And brings th' appointed hour; 
TxK) late we catch his parting ray. 
And mourn the idly wafted day. 

No longer in our pow'r^ 



Then 
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Then happieft he, whofe lengthened fight 
Purfues by Virtue's conftant light 

A hope beyond the (kies ; 
Where frowning winter ne'er fhall come, 
But rofy fpring for ever bloom. 

And funs eternal rife. 



An anecdote 

O F 

PHILIP THE SECOJSTD. 

PHILIP, walking alone one day in one of the 
cloifters belonging to thfe convent of Efcu- 
rial, a tradefman feeing the door open, went in. — 
Tranfported with admiration of the fine paintings 
with which the houfe is adorned^ he addrefled 
himfelf to the King, whom he took for one of the 
fervants of the convent, and defired him to fhew 
the paintings and defcribe the fubieQs of them, 
Philip, with all the humility and condefcenfion of 
a lay brother, conduQed him through all the. 
apartments, and gave him every fatisfaQion hc! 
could defire. At parting, the ftranger took hini 
by the hand, and fqueezing it very affeftionately, 
faid, * I am much obliged to you, friend ; I live 
at St. Martin's, and my name is Michael Bambis; 

"'■■■■■■' i 
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if you fhould come rny way, and call on me, you 
will find a glafs of good wine at your fervice/--- 
* And my name (faid the pretended fervant) is 
Philip the Second, and if you will call on me at 
Madrid, I will give you a glafs of as good.* 



ANECDOTE, 



ADDISON, after a long and manly, but vaini 
ftruggle with his diftemper, difmiffed his 
phyficians, and with th^m all hopes of life. But 
with his hopes of life, he difmiffed not his concerns 
for the living, but fcnt for a youth nearly related, 
and finely accomplifhed, but not above being the 
better for good impreffions from a dying frien^. 
He came, but life now glimmering in the fockei, 
the dyin^ friend was filent; after a decent and 
proper paufe, the youth faid, *' Dear Sir! you 
** fent for me, I believe, and I hope you havtt 
•' fome commands; if you have, I (hall hold them 
'^ moft facred." May diftant ages not only hear, 
but feel the reply! — Forcibly grafping the youth's, 
hand, he foftly faid, " Sec in what peace a Chrif- 
*} tian can die." He fpoke with difficulty, ancj 
foon expired. 
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The force 

O F 

J^ATURAL AFFECTIPJ^. 

T^HE power of natural affeftion is fo well 
-*• known, that it is unneceffary to introduce 
the following (lory with any general reflexions up- 
on it; as the events which it contains are of fo in- 
terefting a nature, that they cannot fail to engage 
the attention of every reatier that is not deftitute 
of the virtues of humanity. 

An old gentleman of an ancient family^ and 
poffeffed of a large eftate, whom I fliall for the 
prefent call Gloriofus; as his greateft foible con- 
fided in valuing himfelf too much upon the nobi- 
lity of his anceftors, (an extravagant notion which 
he had improved by a long refidence in Spain,) 
had a fon, poffeffed of every amiable quality, 
whom I fliall beg to call by the name of Theodo- 
fius. As Gloriofus was rather intent upon en- 
creafing the honour of his family than amafling 
wealth, he fefolved to marry his fon to the daugh- 
ter of a neighbouring gentleman, whofe pedigree 
could bear the ftri£left enquiry, though the portion 
of the yoUng lady was but fmall. In this he was 
feconded by his wife, who had imbibed all the ex- 
travagant notions of her bulband. But they were 

both 
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both equally mortified and difappointed, to find 
that Theodofius Was obftinately bent againfl the 
match. His mother hereupon formed a fufpicion 
that his heart was pre-engaged ; and this was foon 
after turned into certainty, by her intercepting a 
letter addreffed by Theodofius to Sylvia, a young 
woman of extraordinary beauty and great accom- 
plifhments, who, being the daughter of a merchant 
to whom Gloriofus had particular obligations, had 
been by him entertained, when her father, on ac- 
count of the perplexed ftate of his affairs, was 
obliged to. quit the kingdom. It appeared from 
this letter, that 'Theodofius had for fome time paft 
been privately married to Sylvia, and that his re- 
jeSing the match propofed by his parents took 
rife from his affeSion to her. 

His difcovery threw Gloriofus into the moft 
violent rage imaginable ; and he immediately re- 
folvcd to difinherit his fon, and never fee him 
more, if he did not confent to have his clandeftine 
marriage annulled. 

Sylvia, being informed of this rigorous deter- 
mination, begged to be heard in her own defence; 
and the old gentleman agreed to the interview, 
flattering himfelf that he fhould be able to per- 
fuade her to confent to thcfeparation. The young 

lady, 
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lady, however, pleaded her caufe in terms (o 
pathetic, that, feeing Gloriofus begin to meh, flie 
produced the two children whom fhe had by his 
fon: which affcfting circumftance fo powerfully 
moved the old mdn, that he immediately embraced 
them as his grand-children, notwithftandhng all the 
remonftrances of hii wife; and, fending for Theo- 
dofius, declared that he confented to his marriagfc 
with Sylvia, artd wiHied that their union might 
prove both lading and happy. 

'The jny of the young couple, upon this occa- 
fion, may be more eafily conceived than expreffedi 
it was indeed fo great, that it received no incon^ 
(iderable acceffion when the father of Sylvia, having 
fettled his affairs, returned from abroad, and made 
her fortune much greater than that which Theo* 
dofius was to have had with the lady whom his 
parents urged him ^o marry. This circumftance, 
however, contributed not a little to their fatisfac- 
tion, as intereft has always gteat .influence over 
|he old. 



ANECDOTE/ 

TT ENRV the Third of Frande allcing thofe 
■^ -*• about him, one day, what it was the Duke 
of Guife did to charm and allure every one's 

G g heart? 
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heart ? he received this anfwer : Sir, the t)uke of 
Guife does good to all the world without exception^ 
cither direftly by himfelf, or indireflly by his re- 
commendations. He is civil, courteous, liberal ; 
has always fome good to fay of eveiy body, but 
never fpeaks ill of any : and this is the reafon he 
reigns on men*s hearts^ as abfolutely as your Ma-^ 
jefty does in your kingdom. 



ON THE 

AJioniJbing Efe&s of MUSIC. 

THE following inftance bf the artiaz^ing change 
wrought up6n the paffions, by the power of 
toufic, is fupported by the authority of Prince 
Cantimir, who relates it in his account of the 
tranfaSicMis of the Ottomans. 

Sultan Amurath, that cruel Prince, having laid 
fiege to Bs^dad, and taking it, gav^ orders for 
putting thirty thoufand Perfians to death, notwith^ 
(landing they had fubmitte^ and laid down their 
arms. Among the number of thefe unfortunate 
viftims was a mufician. He befought the Officer 
who had the command to fee the Sultan's orders 
excuted, to fpare him but for a moment, while he 
might be permitted to fpeak to the Emperor.— 

The 
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The Officer indulged hitii in' his entreaty; and, 
being brought before the Sultan^ he was permitted 
to exhibit a fpecimen of his art. Like the mufician 
in Homer, he took up a kind of pfaltry, ivhich 
refembles a lyre, and has fix ftrings on each fide, 
^nd accompanied it with his voice. He fung the 
taking of Bagdad, and the triumph of Amurath. — • 
The pathetic tones and exulting founds which he 
drew from the inftrument, joined to the alternate 
plaintivenefs and boldnefs of his firains, rendered 
the Prince unable to reftrain the fofter emotions 
pf his foul. He even fufFered him to proceed^ until, 
overpowered with harmony, he melted into tears of 
pity, and relented of his cruel intentions. In con- 
fideration of the muGcian's abilities, he not only 
direfted his people to fpare thofe among the pri- 
foners who yet remained alive, but alfo to give 
fhem inftant liberty. 



An anecdote, 

WHEN the late Prince of Wales conde- 
fcended to honour Mr. Pope with, a vifit. 
Pope met the Prince at the water-fide, and ex- 
P?^ffi"| his fcnfe of the lionour done hini in very 
0g2' propel^ 
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proper terms, joined with the moft dutiful expref- 
fions of attachment. On which the Prince faid, 
f* it is very well, bqt how fhall we reconcile your 
Jove to a Prince, with your profefled indifjpoji- 
tion to Kings, fince Princes will be JCings, in 
time." *' Sir," replied Mr, Pope^ " I confide^ 
royalty under that noble and authorifed type of 
the lion; while he is young, and before his nails 
^re grown, he may be approached and care{re4 
with fafety and pleafure." 



ANECDOTE. 

LORD BACON, towards the latter end ofhxt^ 
life, fajd, that a little fm iitcring in philofo-? 
phy would lead a map to ^theifm; but a thorough 
infight into it will lead a man back again to a firft 
caufe; and that the firft principle of right reafon 
is religion; and ferioufly profefled, that, after all 
his ftudies and inquifitions, he durft not die with 
any other thoughts than thofe of religion taught^ 
^s it is profefled among the Chriftians, 




ON 
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ON THE DEATH 

OF 

DR. ROBERT L E V E T. 

CONDEMN-D to Hope's delufive mine. 
As on we toil from day to day,- 
By fudden blafts, or flow decline. 
Our focial comforts drop away. 

Well try'd through many a varying year. 
See Levet to the grave defcend. 

Officious, innocent, fincere, 

Of every friendlefs name the friend. 

Yet ftill he fills affeaioft'b eye, 
Obfcurely wife and coarfely kind; 

Nor lettered arrogance deny 
Thy praife to merit unrefin'd. 

When fainting nature call'd for aid. 
And hovering death prepared the blow, 

His vigorous remedy difplay'd 

The power of art without the fliow, 

In mifery's darkeft cavern known, 

His ufeful care was ever nigh, 
Where hopelefs anguifti pour'd his groan. 

And lonely want retir'^ to die. 



Nq 
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No fummons niock'd by chill delay^ 
No petty gain difdain'4 by pride j 

The modeft wants of every day 
The toil of every day fupplied. 

His virtues walk'd their narrow roiuicl^ 
Nor made a paufe, nor left a void^ 

And fare th' eternal mafter found 
The fingle talent well employ'd. 

The bufy day — the peaceful night, 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by; 
His frame was firm — his powers were bright^ 

Tho' now his eightieth year w^s nigh. 

Then with no fiery, throwing p^in. 

No cold gradations of decay, 
peath broke at once the vital chain. 

And forc'd his foul the nearcft way. 



An anecdote. 

A DEAN of Canterbury, remarkable for hold- 
-f^ ing a great number of church preferments, 
{ravelling flowly in his chariot to that city, was 
overtaken by a poor parfon, who had fome how 
procured the loan of a good horfe. The parfon^ 
en pajfant^ bowed moft rcfpcclfully to the Dean, 

who 
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vho defired him t6 ftop, begged be wotild call ai 
the Mermaid, ai Rochefter, and oiader him a din- 
tier, to be ready at a certain houn The parfon 
accordingly called on the haft, told him he wcwald 
be honoured with a viQt at fuch a time, and muft 
provide a good dinner." '* For how many, an 
pleafe your hoaour?" fays Boniface. " Why,'* 
replies the parfon, '* I can't well fay how many 
■pertbns the whole company will confift of, for I 
only faw the I>ean of CaQ»terbary, the Canon of 
Winchefter, the Provoft of Litchfield, the Rec- 
tor of Orpington^ the Vicar of Romney, and one' 
of the King's Chaplains, The parfon 4;hen pro** 
ceeded to his own hcnne, wKich was within a few 
miles; arnd the kndtord began to make a'mplc 
provifion for the numerous guefts he expeftcd to 
entertain!. Accordingly, when the Dean arrived^ 
a large table wa^ iet out^ and the cloth laid; 
** HowV this," cries his reverence, ^ you havd 
(hewn me the wrong room; this furely is intended 
for a laitge com party ^" " An pkafie yoor honour," 
replied the landlord, '* Pajrfon Singlechurch called 
about an hour and a half ago, 2nd told me I muft 
provide for youir honour, and the Canon of Win- 
chefter, and the Provoft of Litchfield, and the 
Reftor of Orpington, and one of the King's chap- 
lains too, and I don't know how many more; and 
fo I thouglit, an pleafc your honour, I'd get 

enough," 
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cnOugTi."— *' Oh, vtfry well," coolly, anfwerej 
the Dean, who now recollefted himfclf, *^ I 
ought to have aflced Mr. Singlechurch to have 
(laid and dined with me." 



An anecdote. 

A LATE Archbifhop having promifed one of 
his chaplains, who was a favourite, the firft 
good living in his gift, that he (hould like, and 
think worthy his acceptance : Soon after, hear- 
jng of the death of an old reftor, whofe parfon. 
age was worth about two hundred pounds a year^ 
fenthis chaplain to the place to fechow he ihould 
like it. The Doftor, when he came back again, 
thanked his Grace for the offer he had made him; 
but faid, he met with fuch an account of the 
country, and the neighbourhood, as was not at 
all agreeable to him, and therefore (hould be glad, 
if his Grace pleafed, to wait 'till fomething elfe 
fell. Another vacancy, not long after happening, 
the Archbifhop fent him to view that; but he re- 
turned as before, not fatisfied with it, which did 
not much pleafe his Grace. A third living, much 
better than either of the others, became vacant, 
as he was told; — the chaplain was again fent to 
take a view of that; and when he came back, 

« Well, 
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«< Weli^ now,'* faid my Lord, " how do you like 
this living? What objeftion can you have to 
this ?" ** 1 like the country very well, my Lord," 
anrwcred he, " and the houfe, the income, and 
the neighbourhood^ but" — '' But!" replied the 
Archbifhop, what but can there be then?"—- 
" But, my Lord,*' faid he, "the old incumbent 
IS not dead ; I found him fmoaking his pipe at 
the gate of his houfe." 



REFLECTIONS on PLEASURE* 

THE love of pleafure is the root of every crime. 
Theft, murder, perjury, are a few of its fatal 
fruits. What ah extfavagaht dominion doe* 
pleafure exercife over us ? It is not only the pefti- 
lence thai w^lketh in darkiiefs, but an arrow that 
deftroyeth at noon-day* 

Pleafure is in fome fort more pernicious than 
direft vice. Vice has naturally fome horror in it: 
it ftartles and alarms the confcience, and puts us 
on our guard. Pleafure, under the colour of 
being harmlefs, has an opiate in it; it ftupifies 
and befots. In thefoft lap of pleafure, confcience 
falls afleep. Vice, lofing its horror, becomes 
H h famililif ; 
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familiar; and as vice increafes, fome expedient 
becomes neceflary to reconcile us to ourfelves. — 
Thus, looking out for fome fliadow of excufe, 
we naturally Aide into groundlefs doubts, and be- 
come Infidels out of pure felf defence. And, as 
pleafure makes us Infidels by ftupifying the con- 
fcience, fo it makes us very bad hufbands of tem- 
poral enjoyments, by darkening the underftanding, 
and thus difqualifying us for the very point to 
which alone we pretend. 

It is this cloud on the underflanding which 
hinders our voluptuaries from difcerning that their 
blind rage for pleafure turns bleffings into the re- 
verfe. Birth, education, and abundance, are 
great bleffings; but, abufed by pleafure into mo- 
tives and inftruments of indulgence, birth is more 
ignoble than obfcurity ; knowledge is more per- 
nicious than Ignorance, and abundance more a 
misfortune than want. 

It is this cloud on the underflanding which 
makes us fo little mafters in the very fcience we 
profefs. Happinefs is our ftudy, but are we not 
dunces in it ? We know not, or feem not to know, 
that all real enjoyment lies within the compafs of 
God's commands ; which abridge not, but defend 
them: and, when we dip too deep in pleafure, we 

ftir 
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ftir a fedimcnt that renders us impure and ob- 
noxious: that, (as much a paradox as it may feem) 
the bell means to arrive at the true pleafiLres of 
the body, is to prcferve and cultivate the powers 
of the foul ; and that a good underftanding is, in 
man, the fource and fecurity of mere animal de- 
light. 

'Thefe modern votaries of pleafures run, in many 
things, counter^ to their mafter Epicurus. An. 
indulgent providence has abundantly provided us 
with improveable pleafures. Why are thefe fwept 
away with an ungrateful hand, to make room for 
poifons of Quf own deadly compofition, to be 
placed in her ftead ? Epicurus was in love with his 
garden: but that is an amour too innocent for 
them: a garden has ever had the praife and af- 
feftion of the wife. What is requifite to make a 
wife and happy man, but reflefUon and peace? — 
And both of a garden are the natural growth. Nor 
is a garden only a promoter of a good man's hap- 
pinefs, but a piflure of it; and^ in fome fort, fhews 
him to himfelf. Its culture, order,^ fruitfulncfs, 
and feclufion from the world, compared to the 
weeds, wildnefs, and expofure of a common-field, 
is no bad emblem of a good man, compared to 
the muliitudc. A garden weeds the mind; it 
weeds it of worldly thoughts, and fows ccleflial 
H h 2 ' feed 
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feed in their (lead: for what fee we there, but 
what awakens in us our gratitude to Heaven ? A 
garden to the virtuous is a paradife ftill extant; 
a paradife unloft. What a rich prefent fron^ Heaven 
of fweet incenfe to man was wafted in that breeze! 
What a delightful entertainment of fight glows on 
yonder bed, as if in kindly (howers the watery 
bow had fhcd all its moft celeftial colours on it! 
Here are no objects that fire the pafl^ons^ none 
that do not inftru6l the underftanding, and bette^^ 
the heart, while they delight the fenfe; but not 
the fenfe of thefe men. To them the tulip has no 
colours, the rofe no fcent: their palate for plea- 
fure is fo deadened, and burnt out by the violent 
ftroke of higher taftes, as leaves no fenfibilitv to 
the foftcr impreffions of thefe; much lefs for the 
relifh of thofe philofophic, or moralfentiments, 
which the verdant walk, clear ftrcam, embower-? 
ing (hade, pendent fruit, or ri{^ng flower; thofe 
fpeecWefs, not powerlefs, orators, ever praifing 
thdr great author, infpire. Religion is the natu- 
ral growth of the works of God; and infidelity, 
of the inventions of men. 

I am not againft enjoyments. Without a relifi^ 
of the good things of life, we cannot be thankful. 
Enjoy, but enjoy reafonably and thankfully to thct 
Qreat Dono^ : that will fecure us from excefs.— - 

Tq 
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To enjoy is our wifdom, and our duty : it is tfie 
great leflbn of human life, but a Icffon which few 
have learned; and none lefs than thefe, who pro- 
claim themfelves matters of it. 

It is this intelleQual cloud, which hangs like a 
fog, over every gay refort of cur modern votaries 
of pleafurc, tho* invifible to common eyes, which 
flings us not only into miftakes, but contradiftions.^ 
How fick are we of yeftcVday ? yet how fond of 
to-morrow, though devoted to the fame cheat as 
the pad? We cannot believe that fatigue is fatigue, 
. let it's caufe be what it will. Too much recrea- 
tion tires as foon as too much bufinefs. The maa 
of bufinefs has, at leaft, his feventh day's reft. — ? 
Our fever for folly never intern^its : our week has, 
no Sabbath in ii;. 

To rpeal^ the truth, we tread thi^ eternal round 
of vanities lefs for the pleafqre it brings, than for 
the pain it fufpends. It is a refuge, not a prize. 
Like criminals, we fly to it from our much in-, 
jured, unforgiving foes, front ourfelves, which 
chide and fting us when alone: when together, we 
fupport each others fpirits ; which is like failors 
clinging to each other, when the veflel is finking. 
We fly from ourfelves, becaufe we firfl: fly from 
pur Maker, 

HONESX 
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H.ONEST POVERTY, 

A CHINESE STORY. 

A MAN in the diftrift of Sinkien, in China, 
had a long while fufFered the hardfliip of 
pinching poverty, and found himfelf at length re- 
duced to a very trifle of money, without knowing 
where to find fubfiftence after it was gone, fp.that 
he and his wife, in defpair, bought a little rixre and 
arfenick, determining to mix them together, and 
put an end to their mifery: the rice was almoft 
baked, and the arfenick was mixed therewith, when, 
on a fudden, an infpeQor of the Canton entered 
their houfe, who had come a great way, and was 
very hungry, and being in hafte to go elfewhere, 
fpeedily demanded a little rice. As they told him 
there was none, he looked into the oven, and faw 
that it was almoft ready, upon which hc; made 
bitter complaints that they fliould tell him a f^lfe- 
hood for the fake of fach a trifle; when the matter 
of the houfe ; moving gently his hand, I was not 
willing, faid he to him, to give you any of this rice, 
and then, falling into tears, added the reafon. At 
thefe words the overfeer took the dilh? threw the 
rice out of it, and buried it, then comforted the 
poor people ; follow me, faid he to the hufl)and, 
J can give you fifty pounds of grain; this will ferve 
you for fume days, and perhaps in that time you 

may 
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rnay get a fupply for tKe future. The poor man 
followed the infpeftor; and thanking him for his 
charity, brought the grain home in a fack. At his 
return he opened the fack, and found, . befides 
grain, fifty ounces of fine filver; he was greatly 
aftonifhed at it, and when recovered from his 
furprize, It is doubtlefs, faid he to himfclf, the 
Emperor's filver that this man has coUeCled ac- 
cording to his commiflion, and has forgot that he 
left it in the fack; if he fhould be a debtor fot 
this fum to the Emperor^ it would be a trouble- 
fome bufinefs for him ; he has had compaflion up- 
on me, and I am determined not to injure him; 
upon which, he returned fpeedily to the iufpeftor, 
to reftore him the filver : *• As for me," faid the 
Infpeftor, '.' I have had no commiflion to gather 
money for the Emperor, nor did I put the money 
in the fack, for where fliould I have it, being fo 
poor as I am? It mull needs be aparticularfavbur 
of Heaven.** It was to no purpofe for the infpec- 
tor that he faid the filver did not belong to him, 
for the other having found it in the fack with the 
grain, would not keep it : in (hort the conclufion 
was, that they divided it between them, which 
proved a feafonable afliftancc to them both. 

A TURKISH 
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A TURKISH ANECDOTE. 

'THHE favourite of a Sultan threw a ftone at a 
-*■ poor Dervife, who had requefted an alms, 
^hc infulted Santon dared not to complain, but 
carefully fearched for and jpref&rved the pebble^ 
promifing.himfelf he fhould find an opportunity, 
fooner or later, to throw it, in his turn^ at this 
imperious and pitilefs wretdh. Some time after, 
he was told, the favourite was difgraced, and, by 
order of the Sultdn, led through the ftreets on a 
camel, expofed to the infults of the populace. On 
hearing this, the d^rvife ran to fetch his pebble; 
but, after a moment's refle£lion, call it into a well. 
« i now perceive,' faid he, ' that we ought never 
to feek revenge when our enemy is powerful, for 
then it is imprudent; nor whei) he is involved in 
calamity, for then it is mean andcrueK* 




